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ARGOS IN HOMER. 


THIS paper is an attempt to elucidate the senses in which this place-name 
is used in Homer; to assign meanings to the Homeric terms Achaean, [ason 
and Pelasgic Arge, to ‘Argive’ as a synonym for Greek, and to establish the 
nature of the Argos over which Agamemnon ruled. I take the Homeric poems 
as the unity which they profess to be, and which they must be for historical 
enquiry. Whatever liberties Homer took with his materials (and I credit him 
with as free a hand as any one has allowed to Pisistratus) it is plain he was 
careful to respect events. The effort to distinguish between old and new in 
the Iliad and Odyssey has caused needless and fruitless encumbrance to the 
official historians, such as Busolt; the unitarian position has given us the 
remarkable results of Professor Myres’ paper on the Pelasgians, /.H.S. 1907, 
170 sqq.). The consistency of Mr. Myres’ account, and I venture to hope of 
mine, allows a fresh inference back to the homogeneity of the poems which 
are their source. 


I. 


It may be useful in the first place to collect the views of the meaning 
of apyos current in later Greece. Strabo 372, after an enumeration of the 
various cases of Argos, says apyos de xai, TO mediov A€eyeTat Tapa Tois vewrEepors, 
map ‘Ourjpw & ovd draf wadiora 6 olovra: Maxedouxov nai Oerradixov elvat. 
The latter remark seems an inference from the Awriov and ’Opeorrixov apyos 
where there were no towns, and therefore the word must mean a district. It 
is true that no case of apyos as a common noun is found in Homer (unless 
indeed it is necessary so to take 6174 sqq., see p. 94), but that the various 
proper names “Apyos take their origin from the common noun there is no 
reason to doubt; every Argos in historical use in Greece is either a valley or 
a town in one: and there are many parallels, eg. in Greece "EXos, “His ; 
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Holland in England and in the Netherlands; Piemonte, and Piano the name 
of more than one Italian village (e.g. Piano dei Giullari near Florence). Stephanus 
of Byzantium in voc. says apyos d€ cxedov wav mediov kata Oadaccav; Stephanus’ 
and Strabo’s statement is confirmed by one literary text, a line quoted by the 
same Stephanus in v. Awtioy from a poet Dionysius:! 
Kat Keveov kpornoe [sic] A€Bys ava Awriov apyos. 

We obtain the equation ava Awriov dpyos = Awriw év rediw of Hesiod frr. 122, 246, 
h. Hom. xvi. 3, and Awria réu7rea of the same Dionysius in his first book (zd.). 
The valley itself was also known as 'Awuupixov wediov from the river which 
watered it (Polyb. v. 97). It had no connection with the sea, and therefore 
does not bear out Stephanus’ limitation, which however is true of Argolis, the 
Amphilochic and the Pelasgic Arge, and may be of the Orestic. The last is 
with equal probability the delta of the Haliacmon or some open spot higher 
up its valley.? 

These are the cases of the word used as a common noun which can be proved. 
We must next notice the theory, a doctrine of the antiquaries, that Argos 
tout court meant the Peloponnese, while Argos Iason and Argos Achaicum 
also meant the Peloponnese and Argos Pelasgicum meant Thessaly. We find 
this explicitly in Apollodorus (Bzd/. ii. 3 “Apyos de AaBwv thy Bucireay ad’ 
id. ap. Steph. Byz. in “Apyoupa. 


—'AzodrAcdwpos dé gysw ev Tpwrw vewv Kataroyw ‘Apyeious dvouaterOa Tis 


~ ‘ , , 
éavrou thv IleXotownoov exadrerev “Apyos. 


mpoonyopias metamerovons 4% dia TO mMpockvpow Tu media THs Oerraras, iW by 
TleAacyixov “Apyos eirev “Ounpos) and in Strabo (370 GAXws te ov THy WoAW 
eyes TO ”“Apyos, ov yap exeioe Euedrev adiferOur, ara tHv IleXowovvncov. 371 
oti 3 “Apyos tyv [leAorovnror Aéyer tpotruBeiv Ext: kai Tade’ ’Apyein & ‘EXevn, 
a ” , ) , ~ » ‘ , ” ‘ ~ P 
Kai, €ore modis Equpn MUXY Apyeos, xai, wecov “Apyos, cal, roAAjow vijcowwt 
Cf. also 363 ‘Ayaovs yup revs POwras gaci 
ovyxateNOovras IleXom: ets ryv leXorownoov otxgoa thy Auxwuinjy, Torovroy 3 


b) ” ee s | , , 
kai “Apyei mavTi avacceiv. 


apety deveyneiv wore thv IleXomovvncoy éx modAwv ijdn xpovwv “Apyos Aeyouerny, 
rote 'Axaxov “Apyos AexOjvuc; and his most general statement 369 cai rpwrov 
mocaxws Aeyerat Tapa Tw Tounty TO “Apyos Kat KxaQ’ avTo Kat mera Tov 
emOerou, 'Axaixov “Apyos xaXovvros  “lacov % trmiov % UeXacyixov % imrdBorov. 
kai yap 4 mods “Apyos Aeyerai—xai 7 IleXorevvncos 

nuerepw evi oixw ev” Apyei’ 
ov yap 7 Tors ye Hv Oikos avTOU Kat GAn 7 ‘EXXas'—rhv 68 obv Ouwvuuiay Tois 
eriOeros StagréeAAeTat, Thy mev Oerrariay IleAXacyixov “Apyos cadav 


a ‘ a ‘ i 
vov av Tous Gooo TO IleAacyicov “Apyos évatov, 


tyv de TleAorownoov ‘Axauxov'—"laccyv re “Apyos trav TleXorovncov déyer’ 
221 wat to IleAacyixov “Apyos OerrudXia Aéyerat, TO perafi trav exBorav Tov 


2The dpydv wediov under Mt. Alesion in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii. 7. 1) which resembles in situation the 
Dotian Argos is no doubt only an apparent coinci- 
dence. 


1 His poem, the I'vyarrids, is also cited by Stephanus 
in Ker\abuvn, Nécowv, 'Opéora, Tirwvevs and consisted 
of at least three books. His date is unknown, but he 
or his predecessors represent Strabo’s vewrepos. 
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IInvecov cai twv OepuorvrAay Ews Tis opewns tas kata Ilivdov, dia TO erap£a 
Trav ToTwy Tovtwy tous IleXacyouvs [this clearly is from Ephorus]; 431 ro re 
"Apyos to IleX\acyixov of ev xai worw déexovra Oerraducny mepi Aapioav 
iSpuuevny more vov 6 ovxére ovoav’ of 8 ov TroAW aAXGa TO. Tov Oerrarav Tediov 
ovTws ovouatikas Aeyouevov, Oeuevouv Tovvoua “ABavros ef “Apyous devp’ atrotKy- 
gavros. 371 ota & dri wat [leAXarywwras wai Aavaovs, aomrep cai “Apyeious, 7 
dofa THs Toews TaUTNs am’ aUTHs Kai Tovs aAAous “EXAnvas xadeicOat wapecKkevacer’ 
ovrw de kai ‘lacidas xai "lacov “Apyos. We see Strabo, according to his honest 
wont, endeavouring to support the doctrine he has received by the usage of 
Homer, and making that usage as consistent as may be). The doctrine itself 
must have been much older; the statement in Apollodorus ii. 3 seems to come 
from <Acusilaus and besides that in Strabo 221 the argument for making 
IleXacyixov “Apyos a name of Thessaly is taken from Ephorus, who is quoted 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the name ‘ Pelasgic’ without the word ‘argos’ 
in this sense is common among the §th century logographers: Hellanicus /r. 28 
has the four divisions of Thessaly, of which IleXacyiwris is one (Herodotus 1. 56 
mentions ‘Ioriaiwris); Hecataeus fr. 334 calls Thessaly [leXacyia; Pherecydes 
jr. 26 says Acrisius retreated es rovs IleXacyous eis Aapiooay, or according to 
a vil, eis Aapicoav tryv TleAacyixyv. Acusilaus fr. 11 states that Peloponnesus 
as far as Pharsalia (uéyxp: Papoadrias Tzetzes) and Larissa IleXacryia éexAnOn. 
The interpretations thus placed upon heroic and prae-heroic names are no 
doubt very ancient; there is nothing to prevent them hailing from early post- 
Homeric epos. They. represent as a whole the efforts of the Dorian peoples 
to fit themselves into the heroic age. Strabo 431 has given us the detailed 
claim on which the Pharsalians (unknown to Homer) relied for the possession 
of Phthia and Hellas (a claim admitted by the Peripatetic antiquarian 
Dicaearchus, Geog. min. p. 109); the MHeraclid Argives of Argolis took 
Agamemnon to their king,! with such success that the potentate of Sicyon 
forbade the recitation of Homer on the ground that the poet exalted his 
neighbour Argos ;* the Megarians, like the Pharsalians, non-existent in Homer, 
attacked, but in vain, the Catalogue. The "Iwwxos moinras repelled them, and 
their ill-success suggests that the Sons of Homer in early days could do 
something to defend their father. They found less resistance in Hesiod; the 
land poet was more amenable than the Chian, and they are duly seated, 
equipped with their heroic epithet, among Ajax’ possessions in Pap. Berl. 
10568 v. § 


4 4 ] , , 
cai Meéyapa oxidevra kat odpvoevra KopivGor. 


The editors (Berliner Klasstkertexte v. i. 1907) have hardly appreciated the 
significance of this portion of Hesiod. When the poet says 

Alas & ex Larapeivos auwunros Troreuoris 

uvaro’ didov 6 dpa édva éowora, Oavuara épya’ 
Hom. Unt. 352 that Clisthenes was jealous of the 


OnBals, where there was no King of Men and the 
réle of Argos was not over-glorious. 


And put three of the Pelopidae into the line of 
Inachus, e.g. in Tatian’s genealogy, adv. Graecos c. 39. 
*There is no need to assume with Wilamowitz 
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aA 8 wv Vy ~~ ‘ ’ , i fa 
o: yap exov Lponva kat ayxiadov Ezidavpov 
~ , ’ vw , , ~ > - 
vysov tT Atyewav Magnra re xovpa ’ Aya, 

4 , , 4 J ¥ 
kat Méyapa cxioevra Kai oppvoevra KopiOor, 
‘rT , ’ , ‘ 7” , 
Epucovny Aciwny te Tape€ GXa vaieraweas, 

~ v ’ ° U °° id = 
Tov epar eirodas Te Boas Kai idia wyra 


, ar , , 8 oe = 
ovrveAucas OWOELY, EKEKACTTO yap eyxei MaKkKpw— 


he has given the Megarians what they in vain sought from Homer, an heroic 
existence under the banner of Ajax. To glorify Ajax’s state the complaisant 
Hesiodean enriched him at the expense of his compeers; Troezen, Epidaurus, 
Aegina, Mases, Hermione and Asine are taken from the kingdom of Argolis; 
Corinth is filched from the King of Men. At what period in Megarian history 
claims of this magnitude were made concerns the professionals; in any case 
it happened before Pisistratus’ day. But these variants, where the general motive 
is so plain, the Berlin editors say ‘sind schwerlich beabsichtigte Aenderungen, 
sondern unserer Ueberlieferung gleichwertig.’ It was simple to expect (p. 38) 
‘in den hesiodischen Katalogen die echte Fassung des homerischen benuzt zu 
finden.’ Rather we now see the origin of .the variant vycov 7’ Atywav which 
Strabo notes ‘some’ wished to get into B562, of the version of the whole 
passage in the Certamen 278, and of part of the oracle infra. On the other 
hand the editors need not postdate their fragment—which they bring down 
later than Pisistratus. Surely even the Hesiodic well had dried by the end 
of the sixth century; and what had become of the ambitions of Megara? The 
legend that the Homeric Catalogue ‘assumed its present form’ under Pisistratus, 
or generally that Homer suffered editing at the hands of Pisistratus or the 
Athenians, dies hard. 
article in the July number of the Quarterly Review for 1908, and captive made 
of Mr. Murray (Anthropology and the Classics, p. 68). The arguments for the 
substantial canonicity of the Iliad and Odyssey as early as about 800 B.C. are 
briefly these: (1) the existence of the Cycle, which presupposes the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, of the compass in which we have them, two centuries before 
Pisistratus. The dates of the Cycle are unimpugned, and rest on evidence 
which compared to Mr. Verrall’s ‘record’ of the Athenian Reformation is 
scientific. 


Mr. Verrall has breathed some life into it in a genial 


(2) The appeals made to the Catalogue as a title in international 
matters, first in Pisistratus’ own century. Athenians could not have produced 
a document which they had altered in their own interest. We may add that 
the intelligence of the sixth century was not so low as to overlook and 
forgive a forgery. We have the case of Onomacritus. (3) The insignificant part 
given to Athens in the poems. There are signs indeed of a more local 
Athenian version, buf it did not affect the vulgate. No nation guilty of 
‘editing’ could have produced so poor a result. (4) The ex parte origin of 
the whole story, Megara (I need not give the references). As Megara ascribed 
its non-existence in Homer to the machinations of its enemy, so the Sicyonians, 


1See C.A. 1907, 18. 
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eager like their king to protest against the predominance of Argos, said 
Aovoeooa the coast-town (outside historical Sicyonian territory) had been altered 
by Pisistratus to Tovdecca, a village near the Argive border (i7ep Tixvavos Paus.). 
As Athenian interests were not concerned, the mistake was made iz’ wyvoias 
(Paus. vii. 26); the Megarians had imputed mala fides.' This reward had the 
Athenians for the religious scruple with which they treated the international 
poet, that antiquity accused them of tampering with the title of their neighbours, 
and Mr. Verrall has detected a great scheme of harmonisation within the poems, 
and of external adaptation and combination of them into a cycle, to suit the 
curricular regeneration of the Athenian race. The Privatdozent won at Sedan, 
the New Model at Naseby, and the Wooden Horse in his due place repelled 
the Persians. The readers of the Quarterly should know that the way the 
orator Lycurgus, our only authority, puts this great movement is that ‘the 
Athenians so esteemed this poet that they ordered his works and his only 
Mr. Verrall would find 


a better period for his constructions in the age of the great rhapsodes, and a 


should be recited every five years at the Panathenaea. 


more productive hero in Lycurgus, whose existence has been recently vindicated 
by Dr. E. Reich. 
worked them. 
The mentions of the term IleXaovyiov “Apyos in independent literature are 
(1) the oracle (Hendess 178) given in Schol. Theocr. xiv. 48 on the 


The sutures in the Iliad are there, but no Athenian needle 


two-: 
authority of Dinias (ev "ApyoXtxois, F.H.G. iii. 25) and by Photius and 
in’ Yuets on that of Mnaseas of Patara (AeAgixov xpnruev cvvaywy) /.H.G. iil. 149) 


Suidas 


and Ion (zd. ii. §1). Variants apart it runs 


I , ‘ , 4 ‘ v we 
Laing uev maons tO IleXaryixov “Apyos auevor, 
via a? A , A = ’ , 
avopes © ot tivovaw tdwp Karys ApeBovons. 

+. . wv 4 — ,s 4 , , aA 4 , 
GNX’ €Tt Kal Tov E17 apmeElvovEs Of TO METH 
rye , ‘ , ar , 

Mipuv80s vatover kat Apxadins TroAvmiov, 
> = , , , 

5 Apyeiot AwoOwpynxes KevTpa mToAEuOLO. 


b 


e - ° > - wv ’ ” , 
vueltsg O W Meyapeis OUTE TpiToat OUTE TETaAPTOl, 


Ww a? wv 5 , , yw , ,. , ~ 
ovre duwéexatoat, ovr’ ev AOYwW OUT ev apiOuw. 


Dinias the Argive antiquarian read Meyapeis in v. 6, whereas lon and Mnaseas 


asserted the oracle was given to the inhabitants of Aegium. In Dinias’ version 


it seems to chronicle a case of the same ambition of the Megarians which per- 
mitted their antiquarians, Hereas and Dieuchidas, their efforts to get into the 


heroic age. The oracle is late and its sources rather Hesiodic than Homeric ; 
maritime power. The moderns wish to see Megara in 
Nica (B 508): this had not occurred to Hereas and 
Dieuchidas, and whatever effect the hexameter may 
have had in spacing places in the Cafa/ogue, Anthedon 
is a very long way from Megara. 

2My excuse for this detail is that none of the 
following passages are given in Smith or in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 


‘The Megarian claim may have had some basis in 
fact; the later Megara, nameless in Homer, may have 
been in the heroic age the wepala of Salamis, as the 
Elean coast was of Ithaca. This however does not 
prejudice the entry in the Catalogue: Ajax with his 
island and his unnamed mepala was important person- 
ally, unimportant politically, like Odysseus with his 
archipelago and his peraea. Both heroes were rated 
at twelve ships, the Athenians sent fifty ; they were a 
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the Pelasgic Argos no doubt is given its antiquarian sense. Still the argos as 
a proverb for fertility may have started in Malis; the Echinaei according to 
Polybius ix. 41. 11 xaprovvrat yqv maudopov. Zenodotus’ reading B681 is in 
oe same sense. (2) Suidas in v. ’ApyoAa tells this story: efdos dpewy, ois 
eyes Maxedwy ’AXéEavdpos éx tou “Apyous tov TleXacyxov eis ’AXeEavdpecay 
a eveBadev eis TOV TOTaMOV 7 pos aval pecty Twv acridwy, OTE meTeOnke Ta bora 
lepepiov Tov mpogynrov e€ Aiyurrouv eis "AXeEavdpeay ots 6 avTos mpodprrns 
amen rewvey. Apyora obv, ex tov “Apyouvs Naot. The source of this history is 
obscure ; in another version it is found in the Chronicon Paschale c. 156 (Migne 
Patrol. 92 p. 383) where instead of IleXaoyixou we find IeXorovvyctaxov. Mendes 
Pratum Spirituale c.77 (Migne, vol. 87 pt. 3) has a story of the translation of 
Jeremy’s bones by Alexander, but nothing about serpents or “Apyos. (I owe 
these two references to the kindness of the Rev. F. E. Brightman.) The work 
quoted in the notes to Suidas (Hzerozotcon, sive bipertitum opus de animatlibus 
sacrae scripturae auctore Samuele Bocharto, Londini 1663 p. 449) sends me 
to Aristotle, wept Oavyaciwy axovenzatwv, who has an Argive locust, (ev “Apye 
axpioas) which fights scorpions, and an (epos dgug in Theme whidh te fee: 
mankind and reptiles alike (844 b 139, 845 bis51). Argos and Thessaly seem 
to conmenpond to the Peloponnesian and Pelasgic Argos of the ecclesiastical 
a oo is as likely and as immaterial, Suidas’ source may have 
sa a who Orestes 1276 has IleAacyov “Apyos simply in the 

There is therefore no evidence that the term Ile\acyixov “Apyos was a 
real place-name in historical Greece. It was used by the learned in the omen 
which tradition gave to Homer’s expression B 681. 

About the etymology nothing is known. 
disproves itself. 
are green. 


The connection with ‘white’ 
Plains near the sea usually and waterlogged valleys always 


IT. 


* When we turn from posthomeric doctrine to the usage of the Iliad and 
| yssey it will be convenient to deal with the specific cases first and Argos 
“s ee afterwards. The specific cases are “Ayauxov, “lacov and IleXacryixov 
e Achaean again comes naturally with Agame | 
“lIacov “Apyos is mentioned ~ aed ements s Penel 

compliment ; - oe 

xoupn ‘Ixapioo repidpov IInveXorein, 

€t mavres ce idoev av “lacov “Apyos ’Ayaioi, 

mAcoves KE VNOTHpES Ev UmeTepoict Somoice 

noOev dawwar’, eet wepierot syuvaiKar. 


‘We, poor islanders, who have the advantage of knowing you by sight, have 


sent the Contingent of suitors which you see. If the Achaeans in Iason Argos 
caught sight of you, what a crowd there would be tomorrow!’ The ancients 
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connected facov with faoves, and so for the most part the moderns (E. Meyer 
Forsch. i. p. 94 and elsewhere, Busolt ed. 2 i. 283 n. 3), but the double difference 
of quantity, facov iaoves and the presence of sigma are against it. I notice 
that Kretschmer G/ofta i. 13, 14 does not reckon facoy among the cognates of 
the Ionian name. 

I open a parenthesis to remark that it cannot be denied that in the one 
Homeric passage where this name occurs, N 685 sqq., ‘Iaoves in 585 corresponds 
to of uev AOnvaiwy mporeXeyuevar 689, although the double name for one people 
is singular at such a short distance, and the construction of muev 689 is strange. 
Still even by Galen’s quaint system of counting xviii. 2. 676 ev de tw v Tis 
"Thtados womep e€eritndes évdeiEarOar BovrAouevos ws ov xpn TeppovTiKevat THs 
To.auTns Tafews, TavTa KataNe~as epesns TpaywaTa mpos mev TO devTepov (laones) 
atyvrnse toewrov (Athenians), ei0 e€j¢ mpos TO mpwrov (Boeotians, sc. Phidas etc.), 
eid’ é£Rs mpos TO mwéumTov (Epeans), eira mpos To Téruprov (Phthians), efra wpos 
to tpitov (Locrians, sc. Ajax)—every nation is accounted for, and by a process 
of exhaustion Iaones and Athenians are the same. It is difficult however to 
conceive the circumstances under which in the heroic age the lonian name 
applied to Athens only; overt evidence that it did not is given by the story 
in Nicolaus of Damascus (c. 53) of the war between the Ionians and the 
Orchomenians. Athenians could have made no direct war on Orchomenus, 
with the Homeric Boeotians between. The term must have applied to the 
Locrians of Opus and Larymna, and the war have been between them and 
Orchomenus. In Hecataeus fr. 343 Ion is a Locrian.! Therefore, as the position 
of wev suggests, there must have been an omission in the passage. I do not 
insist on Nicolaus’ further detail that the children of the captive Orchomenian 
women, expelled by their Ionian fathers, es Oopixov ris "Arrixns amexwpyoay. 
I must delay a moment to notice that any passage is more likely than this 
to be an ‘Athenian interpolation’ (Leaf). An Athenian interpolation would 
have exhibited Athens as the mother of historical Ionia, not as one among 
several petty tribes in a small area. I return to the “Iacov “Apyos. 

Person-names similar to facov are common; in Homer there is “Iacos an 
Athenian O 332, 337, laoiéys an Orchomenian \ 283, a Cyprian p 443, ‘laciwy 
lover of Demeter ¢€ 125. I need not go further afield. As a place-name we 
have “Iacos or “Iacoos in Caria, "Iacov a woXoua on the north border of 
Laconia, Paus. vii. 13. 7. The word therefore seems a real one and probably 
ante-Greek. As to its topographical meaning in this passage, the usual belief, 
as we see in Strabo 369 cited above, was that it meant Peloponnesus (ov yap 
tous €£ SAns tis ‘EXXados eixos, GANG Tous éeyyvs). One logographer, Hellanicus 
Jr. 37 (=schol. 75), gave a more precise definition, however he arrived at it; 
"Tacos cai [leXaoyos Tpiora raides’ TeXeuvTicavTos dé avTois Tov waTpos dietAovTo 
thy Bacireav. Aaxwv de IleXacyos wev Tu Tpds "Epacivoy rotapuov éxtioe Aapicay, 
"Tacos 6€ ra mpos “Hw (idkvov MS.). The realm of Iasus was the Elis side of 


1On these peoples there is abundant information in Aoxpixd by W. A. Oldfather, Phz/ologus, 1908. 
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Peloponnesus; and this is demanded by the passage in the Odyssey. When 
Professor E. Meyer says (Forsch. |.c.) the Ithacans had nothing to’do with 
the Peloponnese, he hardly realises the conditions. To the inhabitants of the 
archipelago which with Corfii added we call the Ionian islands, ‘land,’ #re:pos, 
meant the west coast of Peloponnese. The continent opposite them was in the 
hands of Taphians and Teleboans (the latter a land-people, if Amphitryon Hes. 
Scut. 19 conducted a land-war against them); their social and commercial 
dealings were with the long flat coast which south of Araxus is only broken 
by Chelonatas and Ichthys; here they possessed land (B 635 of tr Hre:pov éxov 
nO avTirepa’ eveuovto).! Noemon 6635 wishes to cross ”H\id’ &€s evpvxopor, where 
he keeps his twelve mares and his unbroken mules; the writer of the Telegonia, 
an even more local poem than the Odyssey, tells how after the burial of the 
suitors Ulysses eis “HAw azomXei émoxevrouevos ta Boveoda; the legend of 
Pheneus (Paus. viii. 14) made him keep his horses as far off as that.2 The 
linguistic evidence is held to shew that the islanders were a colony from 
Triphylia (Hoffmann ap. Collitz Dial. Inschr. ii. 166); according to Aristarchus 
reported by Epaphroditus ap. Steph. Byz. in AovA‘yiov the Dulichians were 
called ‘Ezeoi, and cf. Strabo 456; in their isolation the yyowra: regarded their 
mother-land as the world. These circumstances fall in with Hellanicus’ partition. 
The Iason argos was the plain of Hollow Elis and Triphylia. On this coast 
also we find the curious names Laucov, Pea, Xaa, ‘lapdavos, which point 
anywhere but to the Greek tongue. 
with them? 


"Iacov with its Carian cousin may go 


"“Apyos meXacyixov in Homer is the valley of the Spercheus and the Maliac 
Gulf as far as Echinus and Alope on the north and (probably) Pylae on the 
south (C.R. 1906, 193 sq.). Mr. Myres remarks (/.H.S. 1907, 179 n. 16) that 
analogy suggests that a specific town is intended. Not necessarily; the section 
on Sparta B 581-590 is introduced by the district, co‘Anvy Aaxedaimova xnrwercayr, 
after which follow the towns Pharis, Sparta, Messe, Bryseae, Augeae, Amyclae, 
Helos, Laas and Oetylus. I find it difficult also to believe that [eXacyixdy is 
a descriptive epithet ‘suggested by. . 
Achaean fortifications.’ 


. remains of early or at all events prae- 
In the cases where the adj. in -xos is given to places it 
is locative: “AugiAoxixov, "Axauxov Operrixov. Further, Aapioou IleXacyia only 
a little beyond Echinus is suggestive. The domain of Peleus also included the 
vague aboriginal districts Phthia and Hellas, and of the three names of their 
inhabitants one was ’Ayaoi. Hellas moved in later days, Achaeans and Phthia 
crystallised into the district known as Achaia Phthiotis. The valley of the 
Spercheus lost its importance in the Dorian system, and became a halt between 

‘Here I am happy to find myself in agreement 
with Mr. Leaf, against Strabo 461. 

*This among other reasons tells against believing 
the heroic Ithaca to have been the historical Leucas, 
whatever may have been the name of the Mycenaean 


community in the latter. If Ithaca had been Leucas, 
a large peninsula with valleys and abundant soil, it 


would either have had no peraea, or if it had, that 
peraea must have been the mainland from which it 
was only separated by its lagoon. 

SFick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 1905, p. 121, 
while suggesting the connection with "Iagcos thinks 
of Argolis, which whatever lacoy may mean is in- 
conceivable. 
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two passes; its glory went to the nobles of Pharsalus (nonexistent in Homer), 
and its name was attracted to the rerpapxia Pelasgiotis. I will repeat what I 
have said before, that for Homer Achilles is a local chieftain, owning a long 
river-valley, limited at its mouth by the kingdoms of Protesilaus to the north 
and of the lesser Ajax to the south, and an undefined hinterland. 


ITT. 


Before we discuss “Apyos ’Ayauxov and ”Apyogs alone, it is desirable to notice 
the Homeric account of Agamemnon’s own kingdom. It consists B 569 sqq. 
of Mycenae, Corinth, Cleonae, Orneae, Araethyrea, Sicyon, Hyperesia, Gonoessa, 
Pellene, Aegium, ‘all the Aegialus, Helice. Of these places Cleonae, Orneae, 
Gonoessa, and Araethyrea are mountain-villages, Cleonae on the road to Corinth, 
Orneae, Gonoessa, and Araethyrea at the head of the Asopus valley, on the 
lower course of which Phlius (not in Homer) and Sicyon stand, but Mycenae is 
the only one on the southern side, and the only one in the valley later called 
Argolis. This valley containing the towns of Argos, Tiryns, and also Hermione 
and Asine in a deep gulf, Troezen, Eionae, Epidaurus, Aegina and Mases, were 
under Diomede the stranger, Sthenelus son of Capaneus, and Euryalus son of 
Mecisteus. 
less Mycenae, and the whole of the Hermionic and Epidaurian peninsula. It 
Agamemnon’s seaboard on the other hand lay 


The Argolid kingdom proper consisted of the valley of the Inachus, 


was therefore largely maritime. 
entirely on the gulf of Corinth, as far as the Epean border, and included the 
dodecapolis, mother of historical Ionia, itself in history Achaea. We are not 
told of anything corresponding to the later Cenchreae, and it is to be presumed 
that the Catalogue views the Saronic Gulf generally up to Salamis (and its 
peraea) and Athens as the property of the Argolid monarchy. Agamemnon had 
no foothold on the Argolic Gulf, and therefore his access to Mycenae was 
overland only. 

These conditions are not merely stated in the Cavsalogue, they hold for the 
whole of the two poems. When Diomede returns from Troy he lands ‘in Argos,’ 
comme de juste. 

y 180 rérpatov juap Env Ot’ ev "Apyet vjas eioas 
Tvdeidew Erapor Atourdeos (rmodauoto 
erracav. 

Agamemnon’s yvooros was quite different : 

6512 aos dé Tov expuye xnpas adeAgeds 40 Uradv€ev 
év vat yAagupyat cawoe de roTua “Hpn. 
Gr’ Ste dn Tax’ Euedre Maderawy dpos aru 
ifecOa, Tore Oy) tv Gvaptagaca Bvedra 


2The Homeric phrase Badivw xara xbdwov éxovcas 
seems translated by the Hesiodic rapég &\a vaseraweas. 


‘On the topography of Phthiotis see Staehlin A7éth. 
Mitth. xxxi. 1 sq. (1906). It is curious that we hear 
of a Kpdéxiov wediov, not a Kpdxcov Apyos. 
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, ° ? » , , , Ul 
movrov er ixOvoevra pépev Bapea orevaxovra, 
’ as * 2 ov) a 
aypou er ecxatinv, 60 damatra vaia Overrns 

4 , | ‘ , > # , ” 
TO Tplv, aTap TOT Eevate Overriadns AtyicBos. 
» ] ae 4 4 - , , , 
adr’ ote bn cai xeiOev epaivero vooros amipwr, 
y ‘ . 4% , . oo» 
ayy de Oeot ovpov orpewray Kai oixad’ ixovTo, 


a ‘ , ° , ‘a 
TOL O pev Xalpwv eweBnoeTo TaTpidos ains. 


‘Now thy brother escaped and avoided death on shipboard, for Hera saved him. | 


But when he was soon about to come to the steep hill of Maleae, at that time a 
storm caught him and bare him out to sea, sore groaning, to the end of the land, 
where once Thyestes had his house and at that time Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, 
had his. But when there appeared a safe passage from that place also, and 
the Gods turned the wind, and they reached their home, he set foot on his 
fatherland. The voyage was good as far as Malea; at Malea the storm 
caught him (as it caught Menelaus and Odysseus; it spared Nestor). Why did 
Agamemnon make for Malea? for the same reason that Nestor, Odysseus and 
Menelaus did,—that it lay between him and his home. 
plain. 


This surely is absolutely 
Modern commentators however, at least from Nitzsche to Mr. Agar, 
under the obsession of Tragic anachronisms, say to themselves ‘welchen Weg 
hatte er also genommen, dass er eher auf Maleia zukam als an die heimische 
Kiste von Argos und Mykena?’ What a route indeed! The rest of the voyage 
It is elliptical because that is the ancient manner, and 
we have had one storm off Malea already (y 286) and are to have another (180). 
The wind ‘blew him out to sea, to the end of the land’; Andron (F.H.G. ii. 350). 
said to Cythera, but this explanation is taken from the parallel experience of 
Odysseus, « 81, where my family a@ actually read waperAayfev de KuOypois ; and 
also an island can hardly be called écyarin yains. ‘The verge of the land’ must 
have been some part of the coast which they managed to make, the hereditary 
portion of the younger branch of the house of Pelops. This may have been the 
later Messenia, as we see [ 292-294 that Agamemnon is able to dispose of a 
number of towns on this coast. Here Agamemnon guassas refecit rates (Aegisthus 
of course was away from home, at Corinth or Mycenae, playing his own game), 
and when the wind changed and heaven sent a good passage, he reached his 
home at the head of the Corinthian gulf without more adventure. 

This is a consistent picture. I will add that it looks as though Menelaus 
also made his much-deferred homecoming to Coriath.2 For ‘the very day that 
Orestes buried his mother and Aegisthus, came valiant Menelaus, zoA\a xrjar 
aywv dca of vees axOos aeipav. 


though elliptic is easy. 


And Telemachus’ question implies he would 
naturally have been there, wot MeveXaos env ;— ovx “Apyeos jev "Axacov; A 
great part of the Peloponnese, all except Argos, Triphylia, Arcadia and Elis 


1Galen vi. 106 rd &¢ rijs wadasds épunvelas eldos 
otrws dori Bpaxvoyor ws woddd wodAdais dwepBalvew 
Soxeiv ry Aéfec raw ef dvd-yKns éropuévwy Tots Aeyouevas, 
sim. ix. 760, x. 275. What Galen felt of Ionic prose 
is true and even more true of Epos. 


* And therefore need not, at Bothe’s hands, endure 
transposition. 

’ Dictys vi. 2 puts Idomeneus and other heroes at 
Corinth when the war was over. 
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was more or less directly dependent on Agamemnon. The princes of the house 
were given /erres, independent as Menelaus, dependent (apparently) as Aegisthus. 
2. Another circumstance of the Trojan War which fits in with Agamemnon’s 
kingdom is the rendezvous of the international fleet at Aulis. Why did the 
forces under the hegemony of the King of Men collect at a port in a country 
which took no prominent part in the Trojan War? This question has drawn 
many and elaborate answers, of which the one most in accord with the higher 
imagination is that the locality is a survival from the original North Grecian or 
Thessalian Iliad, those spectres of the learned. In ancient matters, in proportion 
as they are ancient, reasons and causes are simple. What does the Stele under 
the Lapis Niger contain? Only, as far as the Latin can be made out, a police- 
Mr. Hogarth’s silver plate from the slime of the Cayster bears a 
The reason why the Greek armada rendezvoused at Aulis was 
A fleet destined 
The princes 


regulation. 
temple-account. 
first that Agamemnon had no port on the west coast of Greece. 
for Asia could not be asked to meet in the Corinthian Gulf. 
indeed, at the preliminary ayepuos, met Agamemnon at Aegium, a very central 
spot, as central as Delphi, according to the local story (Paus. vii. 24. 2), but 
the ships naturally required an anchorage on the west. Agamemnon had no 
ports of his own, the later Nauplia if it existed belonged to Argolis; the Athenian 
inlets or Salamis might have afforded an anchorage, but would these little barren 
lands have provided the ravi/aillement of such an armada? The all but land- 
locked bays of the Euripus were obvious. Aulis and the neighbouring inlets 
were the port of Boeotia; hence the Aeolic migration started (Strabo 401). Here 
the road to Thebes and the pilgrims’ way to Delphi began. If Cadmus ever 
landed, he landed here. In later times, when political circumstances made the 
roads of Aulis no longer free, Geraestus in Euboea was a rendezvous for a fleet 
sailing to Asia. Agesilaus, reminded of Agamemnon, transferred his anchorage 
to Aulis, and offended the Thebans by doing so. At Aulis Demetrius Poliorcetes 
put in (Diod. xx. 100). A potentate who had to collect a fleet of 1186 sail, 
sent from all parts of Greece, would naturally choose the Euripus. 

Another question has been asked: Why do the Boeotians, who cut no figure 
at Troy, take the first place in the Catalogue? Not because they cut a better 
figure in some earlier epos, or in some earlier stage of this epos, but because the 
Catalogue, as is plain, represents the original arrangement of the contingents at 
Aulis, and was taken by Homer from its place and time in saga to his second 
book and to the Troad. (And hence, in case anyone with Mr. Murray, Anthro- 
pology and the Classics, p. 67, doubts if ‘the Cypria as a poem can definitely be 
called later than the Iliad,’ there is no Greek Catalogue in the Cypria, which 
like the rest of the Cycle was conditioned body and soul by Homer, and took 
his leavings.) The Boeotians as masters of the soil and the waters, gave them- 
selves the first place in the fleet. We may conjecture that with their fifty sail 
they filled the dpuos of Aulis, which according to Strabo 403 is only large 
enough zevrjxovra mAoios, and that the rest occupied the inlets on both coasts. 
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And thirdly, why is the whole Ca/alogue referred to as Bowria? The answer 
to this is easy; according to the Greek custom, familiar in scholastic matters 
(of which this is one), of quoting a series of things by the first of them: e.g. schol. 
A T° 277 [ dirdn] wpos thy aBérnow trav év 'Odvaceia wxéa 6 jerlw v7repion 
ayyeXos 7AGev. The athetesis covered sixteen lines. Apoll. Dysc. pronom. 109. 20 
Schneider ro pévrot GAN aiet ppeciv now Exwv avTi Tov éuais evOyws v7’ ’Apic- 
Tapxov UTwrreveto ws vo0ov. Four lines (v. 320-323) were athetised. 

The later “Ounpixoi never completely realised prae-Dorian history in this 
respect. They wavered between the prevailing political conception of a single 
Dorian Argos, and the statements in Homer. Strabo 372 recognises Agamemnon’s 
northern possessions but adds xai 6 kat thy ’ApyoXuxny ty Muxnvaia mpocéOnxev 
the exact contrary of the truth. Pausanias ii. 4. 2, his mind full of different 
Corinthian traditions, is aware that the Corinthians were not an independent 
nation at the siege of Troy, but conceives of them as subject to the ‘dynasts 
at Mycenae or Argos.’ Ephorus (/v. 28=Strabo 462) must be given the credit 
of facing the facts and inventing a story to account for Agamemnon as well as 
Diomede being king of Argos. It is that while Diomede with most of his men 
was away on a campaign in Acarnania, Agamemnon seized Argolis; but when 
the Trojan war broke out, he recalled Diomede éxi te tyv”Apyous aroAnWw kat 
Thy Kowwviay Tov moXeuov. This is a real ‘combination, a type of the genus, 
and a good contrast to the unadapted statements of epos. 

These are the political conditions, in the Iliad, of the district afterwards 
known as Argos and Argolis. We must next examine the usage of the word 
in Homer. First it denotes as in later times the valley of the Inachus, both 
the town (B 559) and the district (y 180). This is its sense in the story of 
Theoclymenus 0 224, 239, 240 (Argolis whence Amphiaraus started for Thebes), 
and in Diomede’s mouth Z 224 Z 119 (watnp & éuos "Apyet vacOn). The Argos 
which Hera loved A 52 is presumably that in sight of her temple; and this 
is the meaning of her title "Apyein A 8 E908 (local, in antithesis to AXaAxomevnis 
"A@mmn). An epithet is devoted to Argolis T 114: 

"“Hpy & aigaca Xirev piov OvAvu7ro10, 

KapTaXimws é iKeT "Apyos * Ayauxov ev apa non 

ipOiuny aroxov LeveAXov epamadao. 
The claims of the Perseidae to be Achaean are not obvious, but their story 
connects them with Mycenae, and to make light of the passage would be to 
fall into the petitio principii which belongs as of right to advanced interpreta- 
tion. To Argolis on the same ground belongs “Apyos és ixmoBorov O 30 in 
a Heracles-episode, and probably Argos the town @108. ‘The phrase Achaean 
Argos however occurs also in Agamemnon’s mouth [| 141 


et be kev “"Apyos ixoiueO’ ’Axauxov, obPap apovpns, 

yauBpos Kev mor €or, 
where he is thinking of his own kingdom, his three daughters and the seven 
Messenian villages he will give as dowry. It would be hard to make “Apyos 
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‘Ayauxov o0Oap apovpns refer to a castle on a hill; it is his fertile land at 
large. The question put by Telemachus y 249 zou MevéXaos em; ... # ovK 
"Apyeos fev “Axauxov adXAa my GAAq wAaker éx’ avOpwrovs; can only be 
interpreted of Mycenae if we insist that Agamemnon’s murder took place there ; 
and Homer neither states nor implies this. Prima facie it is more probable 
that the ambush and the slaughter took place at Corinth before the King of 
Men had time to look round.! We see therefore that in one case "Ayatxov 
"Apyos means Argolis, in a second Agamemnon’s kingdom which is not Argolis, 
and some place in Agamemnon’s kingdom in a third. The epithet therefore 
is not distinctive as between Corinth and Argolis. Now that Agamemnon’s 
kingdom could be called “Apyos appears from Z 152 


éoti ods ‘Edupyn puvxw “Apyeos irroBoraio, 


évOa de Lioudos Eoxeyr. 


Sisyphus is firmly connected with Corinth and with no other place. Mr. Leaf’s 
combinations (ad 1.) cannot be allowed. We must admit that Corinth is described 
as ‘at the end of the plain The Agamemnonian kingdom was in fact an 
argos, or a succession of arge, a riviera, a plain or plains by the sea; aiy:aXov 
t ava mavra is part of its entry in the Catalogue; one of the Sicyonian tribes 
was called A/’y:aXeis (Herod. v. 51). The word as a specific designation of this 
coast was superseded in historical times by ‘Ayaia, but it survives in one 
passage. In the version of the oracle quoted above given by Ion and Mnaseas 
the Aegieans not the Megarians were the applicants; a portion of this version 
remains in two articles in Suidas, Arycis and “Yyeis. In the latter it is said 
iorope: de Mvaceas Ori Alyeis of ev “Ayxaia xaTavavmaxnoarvres AlrwXous Kai 
NaBovres mevtnxovropov avtav dexatny IlvO0i avatiOevres npwrwv tives elev Kperrrous 
trav "EXXAjvwv. In the shorter version s. Aiyieis we read of yap ev “Apye Aryreis 
viknoavres xtA. Of the two 'Ayaia is the gloss. 

With so much ascertained we can give a definite meaning to Agamemnon’s 
expressions. When he calls his kingdom apyos ’Axauxov oPap apovpns 1141, 283, 
or when it is said of Aegisthus y 263 he wooed Agamemnon’s wife uvxyw “Apyeos 
irmoBerao (whether the courting took place at Corinth or Mycenae), the reference 
is to the fertility of the north coast of Peloponnesus, especially the broader 
plain of Corinth and Sicyon. The fame of this fertility survives in the proverb 
ei TO werov krjaao KopivOouv cat Lixvwvos (evpopos yap 4 xwpa schol. Ar. Birds 
968). ‘ImwmdBoros® is justified by the story of Pegasus and Bellerophon, the 








‘For éxas “Apyeos y 260 the scnse shows we must 
read with the minority of the MSS. éxas doreos. The 
reading “Apyeos was brought by éxas from I 146 899 
w 37. To avoid the neglect of the digamma we may 
read éxa with Bekker or awd with Mr. Agar. 

*It survives also in Pausanias, who distinctly says 
that Corinth (ii. 1. 1) and Sicyon (ib. 7. 1) are each 
a uoipa ris 'Apyelas; viii. 1. 2 he defines what he 
here calls ’ApyoXls by saying it includes Sicyon, wera 
b¢ Lixvdva ’Axasol rd dvrelev eloly. The coincidence 


between these passages and the usage of the term in 
Homer cannot be denied; but it is not plain if 
Pausanias uses the word geographically or politically ; 
in the second passage (ii. 7. 1) he appears to conceive 
the name as a mark and result of the conquests of 
Dorian Argos. 

* Like other epic attributes it is not superlative or 
exclusive. The predication is made without reference. 
Land near Chalcis was called 4 lwwéfSoros, the Horse- 
mead, Ael. V.H. vi. 1. 
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invention of the bridle (Pindar O/. 13), the trademarks koppa (Corinth) and 
sampi (Sicyon). The attribute zoAvédtiov A171 is no hindrance; any Medi- 
terranean land watered by short torrents falling at a considerable slope and 
turning into ghzarre in the summer may be called thirsty. The Achaean riviera 
had a better title to the epithet than Argolis, with its swamp and its water- 
snake. The Italian Marche are an example of a land which is at once thirsty 
and fertile. When Agamemnon A 30 says juerépw evi ocw ev "Apye (and sim. 
B 115 I 22) he refers to his rapaXia, and so Idomeneus N 378 dotuev 3 ’Arpeidao 
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Ovyarpwy eidos apiorny “Apyeos e€ayayovres omuieuer. 

We may notice some other possibly local usages. 

Menelaus 6174 sq. tells Telemachus how he would like to have brought 
his father bodily to his own country and settled him near him: 


kai xe of “Apyet vacca rodw kat dwpar’ érev€éa 
e€ lOaxns ayaywv ovv xTymact Kal TeKe @ 
Kai Taow Aaoicl, wiav twoAW e€adaTrakas 
at Tepiwaeraoveuv avdccovra 6 é€uol avTw. 
kai xe Oau’ evOad’ éovres euioyoued’. 
This is all very local, there is no question of Argelis or ‘Achaea.’ Is 
apyei used ovouatixas, as ‘the plain, or the delta of the Eurotas? 
Hector, foreseeing his wife’s fate, Z 456, says: 


kai kev ev” Apyet eovca mpos adXAns iorov vdaivors, 
Kai xev Vowp hopeots Meoanidos 7 ‘Yrepeins 

, ’ , , 
TOAN’ aexaCouevn. 


Did Hector mean the whole passage generically ?—the middle and the 
upper well? or, as seems more epical, did the saga-poet take these names from 
some town of his acquaintance and put them into Hector’s mouth? and what 
town? The same or similar names are common. ‘Yzepyoia was the old name 
of Aegira in ‘Achaea’ (Strabo 383, Paus. vii. 26. 2); Meoonis was a fountain at 
Therapne (26. iii. 20. 1) and “Ywépea at Troezen (2. ii. 30. 8); both were pointed 
out by the Pharsalians (Strabo 432), and a well Hyperea existed ev meon Ty 
Pepaiwy wore (tb. 439 Pindar Pyth. iv. 125), and another is mentioned in 
Eurypylus’ section in the Catalogue B734. These two localities therefore 
throw no light on the “Apyos in question, if it be specific; but Hector would 
probably imagine his wife becoming Agamemnon’s slave. Lastly, what does 
the famous predication of Agamemnon mean 


pod , wa ee . 22 
TmodkAjow vyrow: kat “Apyet mavri avaccew? 


We have seen what his actual kingdom was; but ‘my whole coast’ is no great 
title; nor is it likely, if possible, to take wavri distributively, ‘every valley’ (and 
the Iason argos was not his): the other member shews that “Apyos means 
There are no islands attached to ‘Achaea,’ the Argolic islands belonged 


more. 


1 Aristotle Meteor. 352 a 8 said Argolis was é\wéns and uncultivated in heroic days. 
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ARGOS IN HOMER 


to Sthenelus; Cerigo and Cerigotto, possessions no doubt of Menelaus, can 
hardly count as ‘many. It is plain we must interpret the line of the hegemony 
of Agamemnon, the peoples who answered to his call. The ‘islands’ are the 
islands duly registered in the Catalogue, Cos, Carpathus, etc.,”Apyos is the 
land, from Oloosson to Lacedaemon. 

Beside these specific uses of the term, there are also the general uses, in 
which “Apyos means Greece and ‘Apyeiow Greeks. The substantive occurs in 
this sense at B 287, 348, H 363, 1246, M70, N 227, 0372, T2290, 22 437, 699, 
w37 (H 363 said by Paris conceivably meant Lacedaemon). Among the 
speakers are Achilles and Nestor; the term therefore was natural in the mouth 
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of the former. The adjective everyone knows is an equivalent of ’Ayaoi and 
Aavaoi; the only exceptions are “Hpy ’Apyein, ’Apyeiwy Aavaay 0578 and 


possibly “Apyein “EXevn. 


IV. 


What is the relation between the specific and the general sense of the 
word? Did the latter grow out of the former, and by what process? 

The ancients answered this question by saying that Argos in Homer 
meant the Peloponnese, Argos Achaicum meant the same thing, and Argos 
Pelasgicum meant Thessaly. The latter two phrases we have examined. That 


| Argos by itself was the name of Peloponnesus is, so stated, an untenable 


proposition. We know of no word apyos except apyos=7ediov and cannot 
assume another without this original meaning; and that Peloponnesus was ever 
called connotatively ‘Plain’ is impossible: no land so little deserved the name 
as the mountainous, indented, wooded island of Pelops. The statement is an 
induction from the usage of Homer, and a bad induction; the terms in Homer 
cover more than Peloponnesus. ’Apyeio:, like Aavaoi or xovpo Axa, includes 
the whole host, islanders and North-Greeks. “Apyos T 329 is the country 
which Achilles is not to see again. Argos and Argivi connote the whole 
Greek country and the whole of its inhabitants. How did it come to do this 


' if its intrinsic meaning is not true of the Peloponnese, and even less true of 


the islands ? 

Significant names appear to be bestowed on places in two ways: (@) when 
they really apply; for instance “Hiss, Holland, Iceland, Piemonte, Canton du 
Valais; (6) when they do not apply, or no longer apply; eg. England 
Switzerland, Romagna. The former process may be called natural, the latter 
political. The application of the term Argos to Greece at large is clearly not 
natural; I suggest that it was a political term. In Italian clerical circles it is 


still the fashion to call the actual kingdom, government and army of Italy - 


‘Piedmontese’; circumstances can be conceived—suppose the Holy See had 
moved to Malta or to Corsica—when Italy might have been known as Piemonte. 
The spread of a name really belonging to a place or people to a place and 
people to which it does not belong, is a commonplace even in the ancient 
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world ; in Greece the expansion and contraction of the terms Achaea and 
Hellas are typical. Now the term Argos in Homer occurs, besides the passages 


we have already quoted, in two antitheses to exactly these words: 


av’ “EXXada cai wéeoov “Apyos a 344 6726, 816 0 80 
I'75, 258. 


” > e , ‘ aN) 
Apyos es immoBorov cat ’Ayxauda caddAvyivaxa 


Hellas in Homer is a district to the north of the upper waters of the Spercheus: 
when Greek literature begins again, it connotes the whole Greek race. Achaea 
and Achaean in Homer mean the race, in later history the word is limited 
to the coast between Pagasae and cape Posidium, and to the north coast of 
The steps of the process cannot be given, but the beginning 
and the end of that process, contrary in either case, are plain. The antitheses 
between these two terms and Argos show that Argos is a third example of 


Peloponnesus. 


the genus. It combines with Hellas and again with Achaeis to express in a 
figurative way, the whole of Greece. It is therefore the kind of place-name 
which we may expect to find both local and general. Now mediaeval history 
fortunately explains itself; we know why and how a Danish tribe settled on 
our east coast gave its name to our island. The various Englefields discernible 
in Berkshire do not darken our historical eye, and we find canton Schwyz 
compatible with the country Schweiz. We accept also the fact, obscure though 
it is, that the Romans chose the unknown Ipaxoi by whom to designate the 
Hellenic race. What local Argives, and by what process, asserted their right 
to give the Greeks an immortal name? 

Does the change date from the Achaean or Homeric world? Was Aga- 
memnon with his Myceno-Corinthian kingdom, his argos, so important that the 
Greeks as his subjects were called "Apyeiou? Hardly; we must not exaggerate 
the overlordship of the ava€ avédpav, whose position, with its undeniable preroga- 
tives, has been defined by Mr. Lang (Homer and his Agec. 4 and 5, Anthropology 
and the Classics p. §1 sq.). Or did the Inachian Argos supply the Greeks with 
a single name? 
importance and did not belong to the Overlord. 
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Not during the Achaean period, when it was of no particular | 


There are however indications that ‘Argos’ held a different position before | 


the day of the Atridae. 
been originally in different hands, and the Argolis-valley is connected with the 
northern watershed by a system of narrow paved and bridged roads. 


as Prof. E. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alt. ii. 170, 180) observes, implies the passage of | 


chariots, that is to say a military not a commercial thoroughfare. Mere goods 
can be conveyed along unpaved bridlepaths on beasts or on men’s backs—as 
took place between the Valtellina and the Engadine, and the Engadine and Davos 
till not long ago. Now a strategic or military road over a pass implies that 
both ends of it belong to the same power. The tunnel under the col de Fréjus, 


The castles of Mycenae and Tiryns can hardly have | 


Paving, | 


2A rie IPO a 


ggg HET ag 


which we call the Mont Cenis, was made by the kingdom of Sardinia at a time | 
when Savoy and Piedmont were in the same hands, and to unite two parts | 


| 


of the same country. The North German canal connects German waters. In 
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Agamemnon’s day Mycenae, his only possession on the southern side, was no 
doubt valuable, whether for pleasure or for safety; but it does not seem enough 
of itself to account for these elaborate communications. At the period when 
these tracks were paved Argolis and Corinth, the two arge, were in the same 
hands, and it was found worth while to provide for the speedy shifting of troops 
from one sea to the other. Such a kingdom, holding the claustra Peloponnesi 
and receiving the traffic of two worlds, might have given a political extension 
of its name to the whole country, North and South. The race who did so were 
clearly the people who built the castles of Argolis, who according to Dr. Mackenzie 
(B.S.A. 1906-7, p. 425) put an end to the empire of Cnossus and colonised 
Melos, call we them Mycenaeans, Pelasgians, or Ionians (with Kretschmer 
Glotta i. 9 sq.) Their Argos was not ’Axauxov; the incoming race added this 
name to the old word. “Apyos, like Phthia, remained a place-name, strictly 
inconsistent, like Provence or Lombardy, with actual political circumstances. 
The Achaeans divided the original kingdom, why we do not know (we know 
however why Savoy was given to Napoleon III.), the Hegemon of the new 
race gave up Argolis with the exception of Mycenae, and the paved roads led 
now to nothing but the ‘summerpalace’ with the tombs of the old kings. The 
Dukes of Savoy sleep in French soil, but then they were not buried at Modane. 
The new Corinthian dynasty recouped itself by expanding westwards; the con- 
quest of Sicyon has its echo in the Catalogue (B 572). I submit then that the 
wide sense of Argos and Argive, meaning Greece and Greek, is a survival from 
an earlier prae-Achaean civilisation. It is remarkable that while the other two 
race-names ’Ayaioi and Aavaoi have their equivalents on foreign monuments, 
nothing corresponding to ’Apyeto: has been found. Nomenclature among nations 
is largely traditional and conventional; our diplomatic title is British, and the 
Americans and our colonists style us Britishers, but it is not a name we affect; 
on the other hand we are singular in calling the inhabitants of Holland Dutch. 
The full name of prae-Achaean Greeks may have been longer than the simple 
‘Apyeion; the Greeks may have abbreviated the term, while foreigners kept the 
older word. As ’Axaioi belongs to the new race, possibly the remaining term 
Aavaoi may have been the real old race-name, and the full style ‘Apyeio: Aavaoi, 
Danai of Argos. The combination survives, 6 578, where it has been needlessly 
attacked. What in the other antithesis 'Ayass means who shall say? The 
most southern point at which the name is fossilised in history is Agamemnon’s 
dependency. In the phrase however it may mean northern as against southern 
Greece, and xa\Aryvvaca may attest the effect of the blonde Achaean belle upon 
the swarthy Mycenaean. 

According to Mr. Dawkin’s compte rendu, J].H.S. 1908, pp. 323, 324, 
MM. Peet, Wace and Thompson, C.2. 1908, 236, and Mr. Wace in the current 
A.M., the late stone age lasted longer in south Thessaly, Phthiotis and North 
Boeotia than elsewhere in Greece; that is to say the Bronze civilisation, which 


is the Mycenaean, arrived there comparatively late. These are exactly the 
NO. X. VOL. ITI. G 
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In Homer there is no 


districts to which the names Hellas and Achaea clung. 
distinction, in manners, language or race, between one part of Greece and another, 
there is nothing to account for the antithesis between Argos and Hellas or 
Achaeis. If an excavation shews at one time during the Mycenaean period the 
boundary of North and South Greece was drawn a little south of the Cephisus 
beyond which for a long time the bronze culture of Argos or Mycenae did 
not penetrate, is not the antithesis accounted for? It is a survival in Homer 
from the flourishing days of the Mycenaean monarchy when the people of Achaea 
and Hellas were a kind of Picts and Scots.' The permanence of the name 
Achaea in this district also suggests that the Achaeans may have settled there 
for some time before they made their further advance southward. 

After the Dorian conquest had moved away Pelasgian and Achaean alike, 
the Dorian state of Argos appropriated the name and its associations. Corinth, 
except for one brief moment,’ was never called Argos again. The Achaean name 
The conception that Aga- 
memnon was king of Argos and Nauplia was consecrated by Tragedy, not more 
ignorant of the sentiment than of the facts of the heroic age. Its evidence is 
justly decried by Plutarch 7hescus 16, 28, 29 and Pausanias i. 3. 3, 28. 7, 30. 4. 


however clung to the shore of the Corinthian gulf. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


wed\agyixdv and Larissa meXacyla recall a moment 
when the Pelasgian frontier was more northerly, 
namely at Othrys? Frontier places, like Mezzo 
Lombardo, are often labelled. 

2Xen. Ac/l. iv. 4. 6 alcOavdueva ddpavigouévny thy 
wodkw &a 7d Kal Spous dvacwacOa xal “Apyos dvri 
Koply@ou rnv warplda avrois dvoudfverGa. 


1 If Zerelia is not Itonos, is it Arne? Hesiod in the 
Aspis places it in this region (cf. C.4’. 1906, 200). 
Such an ancient site (if it goes back to 3000 B.C.) 
would leave a name when it had ceased to be 
inhabited. Contrariwise the site Gla in Boeotia 


remains, but without a name (I suggested I'Ajyww, 
Further, do the epithets Argos 


C.R. 1902, 239). 
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EMENDATIONS 


IN STRABO AND PLUTARCH’S 
MORALIA. 


I. STRABO (Kramer's text). 


STRABO i. 2. 20. 


, “A ~ =~ - , ‘ ‘ , ‘ , ~ ‘ 
repay Twv Tlatovxcwy kat OerraXixwv Opwr ; adAa Kat tavtTnv thv epeEns Kata 


» Thy Opaxny ovk olde (sc. 6 “Ounpos) un mporimroucay 


Tous Opaxas eidws, Kat tov KaTovouatwy Ti TE TapaNiav Kat Thy meroryatay 
Mayyyras mev Twas... It is true that ov is contrary to the 
sense, but those who reject it should explain how it came into the passage. 
Read ev KaTovouat wy ‘4 


kaTadeyet K.T.A, 


i. 3. 15. Guyxwpyoas de Tw peTewpisum Tov edadouvs cuvmmeTewpicOeioay Kat 
‘ , _ ’ a , ‘ , 
thy Oadarrav emuAvoa Tors méexpt TOU wavTelov TOTOUS, TAEov th aro OBadarTns 


diexovTos TaV TpITXI\Nwy oradiwy. Read mAX€ov Ti... (H=T:, as often). 


i. 4. I. Kat Tept ToU TXNMaTOS 0’ ev Tos e&Ns dia mAEOvwy tKai deiKvus, 
OTL rpatpoedns Kat 7 v1 ou TN vypa puoet Kai Oo ovpavos, adXor piororyeiv dv 
dofeev. No greater change is required than 
18. odros de TlvOéa morevwy xara Ta tvotwrepa tis Boeravvixis 
Thv oiknow ravtnv riOno, All editors agree that the context requires the 


opposite word. But to substitute ra apxrawrepa is out of the question. 
Read ta avwrepa (or rather tavwrtrepa, which was misdivided). 


, 
KATQAOELKVUS. 


- ¢ 


iii, 2. 7. Kat of O@iwwa 3 Sow mreiov ouveyyiCover rais Xrpdas eEwhev 
pepouevot, Torwd’ ixxvaivovrar mrelov, THs Tpodis emierrovons elvai Te t mapa 
Oararriov bv to (ov rovto. elva: has no construction and apa no sense. 
mapa is a misreading of the compendium for rapocmia: ‘it is a saying 
that this creature is the sea-pig’. The saying is known from Athenaeus. 
See Kramer here. 

iii, 2. 8. Tov mev aGpyvpov aroxaier Oat Tov 0@ xpurov Umomevev’ evdcaxuTos 
yap to rvmos Kat AOwdns. Coraes reads Arwwdns. For the rest, 0 tv7os is 
regarded as desperate. Read evdsaxvros yap TO Ugmos... It is easily 
fused as to its ‘texture’. 

iii. 3. 3. 9 89 wal Tov ’ApirroréeAn gnoiv 6 Tlowedwuos ove dpOax airiacbat 
trqv wapaXlay Kai thy Mavpovoiay Trav TAnumupiowr Kai Tay Gumdrewy’ madippoeiv 
yap pdva thy Oadrarray dia TO Tas Gxpas WnAds Te Kai Tpaxeias elvat, dexouevas 
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T. G. TUCKER 


It is admitted that ’I8npia 
is nonsense. The copyist is engaged in writing about ‘I@ypia and it is natural 
that he this 
The earlier corruption in the passage may be emended with... 


Te TO KUMAa oKANPwS Kai avTatoddovcas TH t’1Bnpia. 


4 s WP) , ~ ww ’ 
. . Kat avTatvooiwovgas TH (cP Bia, 


thv <1 Bnpixnr> 


should make mistake for. 


TapaXtay, 


iv. 4. 5. 


f , 4 -~ - 4 s 4 ~ , J , 4 
7 poo Boppots eOvect TrapakoNovbe TELTTOV, TO ATO THS pmaxns amovTas Tas 


, at ~ . ‘ ‘ , ‘ - 
TpoTegTTt VE TH avola Kat TO BapBapov Kat TO exqpudor, QO Tos 


‘ ~ , . ? 7 ~ , , = ev , ‘ 
kedbadus Twy TroX\Eeuiwv efamrrew €K TWY QVXYEVWY THY ITTWY, KOMLTAaYTAS de 7 poo~ 


Tratranvevew tiv tOéav Trois 7 pOTUAALOLS. Read typ Opa v. (Cf. the aypa of 


Agave in the Sacchae.) 


v. 2. 5. meragéu de Aovuns cat Tlions 6 Maxpns exri tT xwpior, @ Tepari Tis 


’ 4 =~ ~ , . , . 
Tuppyuas kat THs Avyvotixns Kexpnvta. The conjectures wotauiov (Kramer), 


xemappous (Madvig), are scarcely so near as xapad prov. 


” 4 ~ 7 ‘ => 
eoTpwrat de Ot avta@v 7 LDarapia 600s ov tawoAAn ovoa. Kramer 


Nor 


ee S 
rightly objects to this as contrary to the fact. 
Read ov @avXy, 


is the word suitable. 


V. 4. 13. €mt ToToUTOY yup ted eTpupncay, wor emt deimvov exaXouv 
4 Yy , , . a , 
mpos Cevyn movouaxwy, Read eFer pu p nO ay, 


vi. I. 1. evrevOev 0° exmA€ovqe trov wovTov vavos Aevxwoia. Both geography 


and expression require .. . exwA€ovT’ pos voTor . 


vi. 3. I. €ote 0 t émixeppovnata{ovca » Meooamia. Read voy. It 


is ‘rather peninsular’. 


vi. 3. 2. A conspiracy has been formed—rovrwr 0’ jv xai ParavOos, dorep 
edoKet TMporratns UTapxew ATav, ovUK ipéecxeto 0 amras Tois Tepi THs BovdrAjs 
t ovouucGeior, Madvig’s doyuatioOeiot is remote, and the vouic@eior of Coraes 


is weak. Read cuvouocOeicnt. 


x. I. 15. Tav 0’ ex Tpoias erandvtwy EvBoewy ties ets "TAAupious exrrecortes, 
t’ABavres otkade dia tas Maxedovias mept “Ederoay éuewvay. 


They ‘started’. 


Read a paves. 


e ‘ J , Ww , 4 e , ‘ e 
x. 3. 8. 9 de évomdALos OpXNTsS TTPATIWTIKy, teat 4 muppixn Onvoi Kai oO 
TIvpprxos, Ov pacw evpeTnV elvat THS TOLAUTNS aGoKnoEews TMV vewy TKai TU oTpaTwrixa. 
The sense required is in the first place <ws> xai 7 muppixn..., and in the 


~ 4 , 
second katvovvTa Ta oTpatiwrTixa, 


xi, 2.6. evravOa 0 eoriv 6 orevwratos TopOu0s TOU TTOMaTOS Tis Mawridos, 
Soov eikoot cTadiwy ) TEWvwr, ExwY ev TH TEepaia KwunV to Mupunxiov. awAnciov 
0 é€ori tov t'Hpaxdeiov cai ro TlapOeuov. As To ‘HpaxAciov has not been 
mentioned, not only is its introduction abrupt, but «ai has no meaning. Read 
rou xXreiOpou, i.e. the said narrowest part of the entrance. 


They say pf the Amazons that they live roy mev GAXov xpovor 


mS 8. 
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4 , , , ‘ oe 4 , s ‘ 4 
xaQ’ avTas avToupyovcas exagTa, Ta TE TPOS ApoTOV Kai GuTOvpyiay Kat Tu Tpos 
4 ’ 4 , ~ 4 , = ‘ 
Tus vouas, Kat paXtora Tev trmwv, Tas 0’ aAKwwratas Teav Tirtev Kuvnyertaus 
, ‘ ‘ , ° - ~ i | . , 7 ~ a 
teovaCetv Kat Ta TroAeua acxeiv. Some MSS give eg’ trmrwy for Tw itty. 


Read tav epynBwv. 


° 9, a ’ 4 , ‘ ‘ eg o 8 , e , 
xi. 6. 3. wjOnoav cat avrot rapeFerOar Thy ypadny Hociav, €av ev isTopias 
TXNMATE Eywou & pndeToTre eloov mre HKOoveav, Ov Tapa ye ELOOTWY, TKOTOUYTES 
‘ 4 , ~~ , a P o 
td’ avro d€ ovov TovTo, drt axpoact HOELAY exer kat Oavuacriv. Read cxo7rovvres 


’ , ‘ Pe , - ov 
6 auto On povov ToUTO, O Tt KTA. 


xi. 7. 2. Kat tdwa TO pmev eidos THs evdatmovias onucia HryovvTat, al. Kat 

- 4 w 4 ~ ‘ ~ a . . 

TOU MeV etdous, or kai TavTa wev Tov etdovs. The words are without meaning. 

I am convinced that tov pev eidovs contains rod weyéPovs and that du 
’ . . a y - . 

represents <vm> Ata. Accepting the conjecture dmwyouvra: (see Kramer) we 


may restore Kat <y n> Aia To VU me Y é€Pous Ths evoamovias onucia <du>nryouvrat, 


xii. 8. 19. 7 de peragu Aaod«txeias cai ’Amrapueias Aiuvy Kai BopBopadn Kat 


tuTovouov Thy amroopav éxet. Read kai <xka@’> vrovouov. It has a smell 


after the manner of a sewer. 


II. PLUTARCH’S MORALIA (Bernardakis text), 


PLUTARCH Mor. 44B oAXAot yap eiow of Kaxws Kat Tapa médos Ty 
IIv@ayopou pwvnv UToAauBavovres. exeivos mev yap €x procogias epnger auTw 
Tepuyeyovevac TO undev Oavuatew ora de TO pndev errawveiv pande Timav, ev TO 
kata poveivt TiWeuevot Kai TO ceEuvov uTrepo\via dwkovtes. Bernardakis would 
emend the last clause by transposing xai, thus, ev Tw xatadpoveiv TiOeuevor To 
geuvov Kat Umrepowpia duwxovres, The corruption does not appear very probable, 
nor does the language as emended sound to me very much like Plutarch. | 
should read €v Tw katadpoveiv (TO Ppoveiv> TiPeuevor Kai TO ceuvov UTEpoia 


OLWKOVTES. 


Mor. 160F (The dolphins bearing Arion are approaching the coast.) 
, 7 - > ~ . we , , 4 , 
Troppwlev adewpato dpixn KxaTiwvca mapa Thy axpay, adpov Twa Kat Wopov 
Gyoura Tw pobiw epi avtny rodvUr, drTe TavTas éTi TOV TOTOV of trpocTEeuEdreE 
kaTad papeiv Oavuacavras. The correction mpoo BadXew éueAXe lacks neatness. 
I should prefer tpocéxedAXe. 


Mor. 221C “Hpwvdas, "AOnvnow adXovTros Tivos ypapny apyias, Trapwv Kat 
TuOouevos exéAevoev emidei~ar avtw Tov Thy tédevOepiav dixny ynrtnOévra. Read 
He was charged with being a ‘gentleman’ (at least to 
the extent of living a free life). 


THY éeLevOepias Oixny, 


Mor. 223 coguorou dé twos repi avdpeias Néyovros, Tew eyedace. Read 
ThaTv éyeXace. 
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M : a , - , 4 , , , , ? ‘ 9 ’ ; 
or. 233D €mawovuvTos Tivos Tovs apioTous wayntas, Aaxwv et7rev ‘ ev Tpota , 


Read érawovvros twos Tous <’Apyetous ws OvTas> apiorous K.T.A, 


Mor. 234D Lraptiarns EpwrnOets el ax adns mH els Lraptyv 000s Elmrey 
‘ 2 - , e 4 4 Y ’ lad , 4 4 4 s..* 
omroios Kafions’ of mev yap AeEovTes BadiGovr: 67a Ka éwvTi, Tws dE Aayws én 
Ta oKNVa Onpevopes ’. Read oroios ka Tits Bs and emi Tas Kknvas (ie, KEving), 
‘That depends upon the sort of man you are; for lions walk where they 
choose, but for hares we hunt upon empty (i.e. no man’s) land (i.e. you will 
only find them there, they dare not venture anywhere else). 


Mor. 241C A Spartan mother lost her son in battle, and when an old 
woman condoled with her, exclaiming @ yuvat, tas tTvyxas, she replied m Tw 
aw, adX\a Tas KaAdas ye’ Kal yup aQuTOV @v €évexev €TeKOV, WW’ UTED Tas Lrraptas 
atoQavy, TovTO wot cuvéBy. Bernardakis should not have altered @y to ov. The 
correct form, as shown by the corruption also, is © Read also vat Tw cw, 


ya, and cuveBa. 


Mor. 3358 <Avoirmou de Tov txrpwrov’AX¢Eavdpov tAacavTos, avw BA€rovTa 
«.7.A, Bernardakis notes ‘zpwrov del. Abreschius’, A simple solution, but 
scarcely satisfactory. Read tov kpiwtov ‘AreEavdpoy (i.e. Alexander ‘with 


the ram’s horns’). 


Mor. 616¥ (Of the abolition of precedence at a banquet.) ef de 7epi 
ww ‘4 . , ~ ,’ , , ” , , — s , ~ 
Tarra Thy woTnTa Tos avo pact spurdkouer, Ti oux evrevOev ap&auevot ™ pwrov 
eOiComev aTupws Kat apedas katakXiverOa per’ GAXAjAwv, EvOUS aro TeV Oupav 
— cad , > A ‘ a 4 ’ ’ ’ e , 949 
OpwvTas, OTt t Inox peros €mt TO OeiTVvOV Kal OvK efaipeTov we... mroAwt, ep 
od KataxXBeis 6 mAovcws Tév TH KaTakNicee Tois evTeXeoTaTOIS; This very 
corrupt passage can, I think, be emended with more certainty than most 
others. For dxucxprros Turnebus gave dyuoxpatixws, which, however, is less 
near than dymotix@s, For em read €€ee (ie. e&t).- ep’ ov (cf. 6198) 
shows that to7ov was in the sentence (cf. 619 E Tovrov é£aiperov eer Tov 
toTov). For év ty xataxXioe (which is in any case intolerable after cataxA.eis) 
read «yxKataxArdynoet, Since the superlative and comparative compendia 
are constantly confused we need feel no scruple in restoring evreAerrepos. 
The passage may now read evOis aro trav Oupwv dpwvras, Ott InuwoTiKas 
é£ee To deixvov cal ovx eEaiperov dwaKcet Tis> TOTO, éf’ ov KaTaKéBeis O 


awAovctos eyxaTraxrArdnoes Tos evTeAeTTE pats. 
Mor. 645A «at “Ounpos etrav 
ovde TpareCn 
yvetny addAnwv 
OnAOs eoTW e€l0wS TO............ V0¥ TOU OWov Kai...... TroAdw 
youuov, The first lacuna is of 12 or 13 letters, the second of 5 or 6. Read 


Onros eotw eidws TO CmTappnotal ome) vov Tov oivov Kai <AaAL@Y> arrAD» | 


yovimov. 





— 
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val TW cl, 
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. , t , ” ” 
Mor. 718A ovdev olomat dewvoy, €l un awAnoiaCwy 0 Geos, WOTED avOpw7os, 
s e e - e : e , , 
aA’ eTEpais TITW adais ov ETE Pw Kal Wavcect t rpemet Kal UTOTLUTANSL Oerorepas 


Probably 7eps € TEL, 


youns ro Ovnrov. 


4 e - ‘ , , - ’ ad = , 
Mor. 752D ‘Aéyw roivy’ 6 Tletas &qpn ‘ rpoxnpv€as euou y evexa Tava 

4 s , , ~ ‘ ra ~ , . , - , f 
quake Tay eparty, OTL Ths yuvakos oO TAovTOS Este GuAaKTEos TH VEAUTKY. 
. ~ a] , ’ x 
Bernardakis remarks ‘quid lateat, incertum’. Surely avepagriay, cf. ave- 


pastos supra. For his part Peisias makes proclamation of that attitude 


towards women. 


~ -~ ~ a a a , , 305 ~ 
Mor. 8658 GAN’ ove tov mO@avov tis dtaBorAgRs eEporTicer, oud’ = OTrws 
> | 4 ~ s ‘ ’ 7 s , - : a > - 
autos éavTw TavavTia Aéywv Trap’ orACyous avOpwrous ov averrat cuvewows. Read 
~ ° ; 
Tavavtia Neyo Tapa Ao yos K avo y) TWS., . The corruption to Trap 


odyous made that of avoijrws almost inevitable. 


T. G. TUCKER. 


Melbourne, Nov. 


1, 1907. 














NOTES ON THE PHILOSTRATI. 


FoR the following notes, which are mainly on the Life of Apollonius, I 
have taken Kayser’s Teubner text (1870) as the foundation, and my references 
are to the Olearius paging in his margin. 


2 €mjoKnTo. 
There is no reason for the pluperfect. The tense should be imperfect, 
exnoxeiro, like those before and after. 


7 (end) mpoiwy & és nrKiay ev 7 ypaumara. 


Some verb, e.g. éuavOave, seems missing in the relative clause. 


9 Birds can be trained to say yaipe etc. ovre eidores Ste Aeyovew ovre 
diaxeiuevot pos Tous avOpwrovs. 

One would think that an adverb must have gone with diaxeiuevo. It might 
be something significant, like g¢:Acc@s, or something slight and neutral, like zrws, 
which would easily fall out before apos. 


10 wowira and auricyera ought, I think, to be imperfects. They have 
imperfects all about them, and such historical presents do not seem to occur in 
the text, or to be suitable. 


17 avTov ye nv Tov xpovoy ayjpw te Kat aOavaTov Tapa Tis pvnuoouvns 
eiva. Evidently rapa tyv uynuocivny by reason of memory. 


ibid. dv mpos avdpa tdwow, épvOpiaoci. 
Not if they see a man, that is, any man; but only if he is a wir pietate 
gravis. Some adjective is missing, or perhaps disguised in zpos. mpeaBurepov? 


, , 
27 waXat yap ce nKovoper. 
Read axovonev. 


54 Some points of physical science may perhaps be studied best on 
mountains, but neither Athos nor Olympus will help you in moral and 
theological questions, e un dtopwn avra n Wuxn, fv e¢ xaBapa Kai axnparos avTwv 
drroto TokAw peilov Eywy’ dv painy arrew tovrovi rou Kavxagov. 

The general meaning must be that the mind will go further, higher, than 
any mountain. arrew, used of rapid motion, the swiftness of thought, is no 
doubt right enough, though its implied application to the Caucasus rising into 
the air is a little strange. But ought not peifov to be uaccov, further or higher, 
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not greater? I have suggested a similar change in Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 10, and the 


confusion of uwaAXov, waccor, and uéeyioros, unxurros occurs, I think, elsewhere. 


7 
eoikag . .« 


66 (end) . peraypapew To iauPeiov. 
Perhaps pueraypawew. 


, ‘ > ~ 7 , 
ereidav es Tov Bacidews Tivwor. 


79 (end) 
ev for es? 


81 mwoOev ovrws Exes pwvins “EXXados ; 

This may be right, but it looks as though an adverb governing the 
genitive, ¢.g. éu7reipws, was lost. 

83 (end) mAeovwy de} éyw apxet kai evdaiuwy 4 xwpa Tapa ToAV Tis evTavOa. 
adamoverrépa OF evdaiuwy <uaddov> is required. mapa modu is only by much, 


and has not in itself any comparative force. 


96 ovr <ay> voonra ... ovr dv tpwleis adryjoat. 


104 vouitery “EAAnuxois 7Oect. 


Read ec. 
that is less clear. 


So in 172 we ought perhaps to read adu«ov wepi ta €0n, but 


105 eidov ... oixouvras emi THs ys Kat OUK em’ aUTHS Kal aTELXioTWs TeTEI- 
yiouevous Kat ovdev KexTnuevous ) Ta TavTwr. 

A remarkably clear case, though the editors strangely fail to see it, of 7 
substituted by confusion for cai. The contradictions must of course be carried 
The same sentence, eidov x.7r.X. occurs 


Yet in 106 we have the true sense 


on by ovdev xexrnuevovs kai Ta TavTwv. 
with the same uncorrected blunder in 245. 
and antithesis given in the phrase ro de pundev Kextnucvous Ta Tavrwy Exew wde 
6 Aaus e€yyeirat xr. Through similar corruption and want of perception we 
have in 194 To rerunocerOa Tov IrOuov 4 ov TeTuncerOa, in spite of 163 Tro Tov 
l. rerunorerOar cai ov rerujcerOa, and of 162 obros 6 avxny THs yas TeTUHTETAL, 
uarrov de ov. 

With these examples before us we need not hesitate much in reading «ai 
yap for # yap in 6. 


110 iva Oavuaciwrepov yyy Tav eri Tpoiay re xai vrep Tpoias e\Oovran ; 
eyw, py, ’AyxiAXea. 

We should read no doubt riva Oavuacwrarov. In 241, on the contrary, 
ovre ~vuBovrous vuas Biov woicomevos iixw .. . mperBiraros Te Yuwv... agey- 
uévos avros Gv uadXov eixotws ~uveBovAevov wiv, it is equally clear that we need 
tpeo Bure pos. 


’ oe? , 4 , , ~ , , 
III gacpa ... mpotovras avrous 7Aauvev evrapaTTomevoy TW Omirw. 
There is no meaning in évraparrouevov. évraTrrouevov TH Omirw appearing 


in the ranks? In Plato Laws 797E rayOévra is a variant for rapaxOevra. 








H. RICHARDS 


tbid. ro de wopOeiv mores Gots EvKAEETTEPOY HyEiTaL TOU avorKkiew TOAW ovK 
eo. 

It is difficult to believe that, according to the writer, no one (ovx éorw doris) 
thought this. It has always been the idea of the mass of men. 
predicate to ovx €or: lost? 


Is some 
A dozen might be suggested. 


‘ , ° 4 > ] , ~ 4 » ] ’ ‘ , 
115 xat Aaurpuvortes avrous erraivois olswep Ta avdpatroda kyAwToUS TEmTETE. 
Perhaps oiow7ep, or <rois avrois> (lost after av’rous) éeraivors oiszrep. 
116 ots eBovAouny Gv padrov Aiuynv avitw wepiBrEoa <roinTa> vexTapos? 


mepiSAvw is intransitive. 


118 (end) 


~ , , A 9 , 
TWY avoyTrwy Kat evKoXwr. 


emet de es avépas e€adXaTrres On (are growing a man), pewwueba 


evxoAwy is Mere nonsense in this context. Probably evreX@y. Menander has 


eyw 6 avontros evteAns vmrepBory (M. 4. 266: K. 3. 185). 


119 (init.) éuor 6%, not de. 


140 .. €evov Te avrov myovpevor cat Biov EvuBovrov Bwuor re 
idpicews xait aya\udtwy. By a mistake which is found elsewhere (cf. a 


suggestion of mine on Herod. 6. 52) #yovuevoe has been written, I should say, 


EDOITwY . 


, s ‘ ~ ’ 
for vrosovuevor. Cf. 147 tatrpov motovmevot avtov tov maOous: 171 E€vov Te 


4 ~ , = e J ca 
mapa tw Au éerowovvto... Biov tre vouoOernv: 178 Hnyeuovas avrovs rroeicBa. 
The word wyovuevor is even less appropriate to xa . 


£€vov. 


. ayaAuatrwy than to 








TELE EO 


» 


142 agwriav cai tTpvgyv can hardly be predicates of éxeivov. An infinitive | 


to govern them is missing. 


145 He said a beautiful city was like the Zeus of Phidias, caOjocOa yap 
avro (the statue)—ovrws tw snuovpyw edoke’ rovs de avédpas émi ravra iKovTas 
pnoev amreoxevac TOU ‘Ounpeiov Ards, os x.7-X. 

The point is the fixity and immobility of the one, the freedom and 
movement of the other. But ovrws ... edofe gives poor sense, and the words 
are hardly grammatical, for édofe should be dofa. Both faults are cured 
together, if we add ws after the last letters of ovrws and read xaOyjcOa yap 
ovrws <ws> Tw Snusoupyw édo€e. 

146 (end)  wepi avrois (not avrois) evyBouX ia. 

148 (end) rov re Poivca tpogea xai omwadov xai Ta To.avTa Timav evoucter. 

Kayser riuav evouitev, which I have difficulty in translating. It is pretty 


clear that riuav wvouafey is what Philostratus wrote. The parts of vouifw and 
ovouatw are, it is well known, often confused. 


163 (init.) Write dé for re after xouifowro. 


169 xpweirOa, not xpiverOa. 
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NOTES ON THE PHILOSTRATI 
171 vai Tw ow, Edn. 
Is gy for edn tis (?) right? 


189 doxw por Tov ’AroAXNwnOv erecxepOa TO Ov. 
uot is meaningless here, and should perhaps be ev. 


mieTouTa Oe K.T.A. 


will then correspond to it. If, as appears to be the case, miorovra is the 
writers own addition (otherwise we should have morovoOa and azoXeizev), 


€uyu8aivoe must be read for EuuBai very. 


193 Nero performing in Greece Aeaivwy thy pwrnv Kai dediws tov "HAeiov 7 
rov Aergov, % un Sediws mer, Kaka d€ OUTWS UTOKpLWOMEVOS THY EaUTOU TEXYNY WS MN 
paotiywoet Oa vouifery mpos TOVTwWY Gv aUTOS apxXEW TETAKTAL. 

(Cf. the picture in Suetonius Mero 24 pavidus et metuens ne ob delictum 
certamine summoveretur.) 

The words ws uy mw. v. seem to give the very opposite sense to what we 
naturally look for, ‘so badly as mot to be scourged.’ Can a dcov have dropped 
out, ws <dcov> uy mw. v., ‘SO badly as just to escape a scourging’? I have also 
thought of ueuacriywoerOai, but the sense would be odd. 

Immediately afterwards trois de “EXAno. tiva (=7oTepov) jyn, © Meéwurze ; 
moTepa mepénvy xaramiumpavta » Népwva adovra; seems to lack a predicative 
word or phrase to go with riva yyy, @g. poBepwrepov, Or mrEw mapéexew 
™payuata. 

197. A word or words also lost with rpeis ‘Pwuaiwy avroxparopes, which is 


again subject without predicate. So in 206 ov zavres is incomplete. 


éott Tt uvOoroyia; Ny Ai’, eirev 6 Meuros, qv ye of roma eravovct. 
Cf. 1 above and also 3 codgias jv... 


198 
Perhaps eézacxovat. 
érawvover is senseless. 


ETITKNCEV. 


214 ws vmod yuvaiwy yrrnOeis émweXaBero <ov movoy> Tov apxew adAa Kai 


rou tn? 


216 ‘end) BeXriwv av wv should be B. ay joOa. 


241 ev IIvOayopov. Surely Ilv@ayopa, unless anything is omitted. 

251 émet de m@avos imiv edofe Tovmov diaBadrAcv HO0s. mO@avas or 
d:aBadrAwv. 

274 (end) ‘éyw dé... ovrw &yvwy ovpavo’ mpoyevertépous acrépas, didacKkwy 
~ > ” , , ~ , > , 4 Mw , 
Ort nd Gv yevorro Tt TOU ev @ Pverar un Ovros. Read guceraz 

ibid. xaQcévros és avrovs Urovias, Ud’ adv diecoryKerav éxxAnoialouevn TOA. 


The last words, as they stand, are unintelligible. But the last letters of 
the verb suggest a remedy. Should it not run dsecorjxecay <ws dy> é€. rors? 

287 (init.) édidagav imas wdnv Movoa pnw és dixas  diaBoXas vrayxOeicay. 
Read vrayGeioa. 


288 & unde should be o unde. 
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310 avTov Te yap Tov oxnpatos <évexa>? ameBreEreTO . . 


oe e I > ~ , ‘ ‘ ’ » ~ ¢ , nN) 
nKelv uTEp avdpwy KiwduvevcovTa Kai Tovs BacKxaivovras avTw WpdTEpov EmiTNOELous 


ETOLEL. 
avépwy can hardly be right. Either add something to it or read aA)dwov. 
In Plut. Mor. 603B adAwyv is a mistake for the Homeric avépav. 
Epuye thy ypagyv. Read édevye. é€guye would 
Heroicus 660 read ypagny exei av Tis, oluat, pevya 


323 Lwx parny .. + OTE 
mean was acguttted. So in 
(not gvyo:) uy Tpvder. 

324 6n merpe, Bacrrcd, ddwp’ et yap Evyxwpijces avTw unKos NOywv, arayke 
HiAGS. 

Cobet OéAfe: for amway£e:, but the words are very unlike. By the omission 
of one letter we can get azwafe, which seems suitable enough: e.g. cf. Dem. 19. 
242 €av vuas arayayyn Tw AOyw and Tous d«acras atrayaywv ard THs UTOVETEWs. 
In Plut. Demetr. 5 opeiv Xvpiay 
Madvig’s arayyew may be right. 


‘ , ’ , 
Kai Tas mores atayev Kat BraterOa. 


328 we un TO evOu éxovons. Rather e€ovons. 
359 (end) axpoacacOa should be axpoarerOa. So too 312 (end). 


I add a very few notes on the other writings. 


LIVES OF SOPHISTS. 
479 marepas de ov mpoceypawa, wa Ai’, ov mracw, adda Tois a7’ evdoKiuov. 
Punctuate wa Ai’ ov, rac. Otherwise ov could not well be repeated. 
thid. 


‘O , a , ‘ a . * , > 
unpov 6n movoy ou Ta TaTrpi emiuvncOerTa ! 


oida yap 6n cai Kpitiav tov cogiorny ovK ex watépwv <ap£auevoy>, adX’ 


500 


, . , | , ~ 4 , ~ lo ‘ a , ‘4 
TEWOYTES €l Yap aMnTOVeLWW, HrTov wey atroxTevovo.y, irTov de dpagovTai Te Kai 


4 e , 4 a , , , , a a s 
Kai Ol TUpavvot de aipeTwrepor TOiS apxouevors avemmevor arrAov 7 Evuv- 


apracovrat. 

Spacovra is a vox nihili. Perhaps it represents d:agracovra, p and « being 
exchanged, as often, and the repetition of ao leading to loss. But I am not 
quite sure that d:acray gives a good meaning here, for its sense is not plunder 
but rend in pieces, divide, etc. 
read diapracovra, we should get a quite appropriate word. 

avemevor Ought, I think, to be anéuevo, matching guvreivovres. The two 
forms are often confused. Thus in Clem. Alex. Paedagog. 3. 11. 74 it should 
be aveimeva (not anéeueva) Ta TOU gwuaros peAn, to match the perfects caBeuen 
etc. preceding. 


If we could run the two futures into one and 


576 (end) “EdAnorovtw yay odLyny ériBadwv TavTny ole cor mevew. 

Obviously eveiv. 

§80 (init.) afsovvra xarmyopeiv tov uev AnuoaBevouvs Mndicuoi, tov de Aicyivov 
Didiwmio pov. 

Read Mydiouor . . 


TOU ®porwTov. 


. Pidiwmopov. So in Letter 40 xatnyopet de xai ynpas 


4 >, 4 art ‘ 
»- KQt QUTO O€ TO 
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NOTES ON THE PHILOSTRATI 109 


603 extynocato de Kai oixias, dvo mev ev adore, piav de ev Tle:patet wai addAnv 
'EXevoit. 

Before the 6 of duo I suspect another 6'=rérrapas has been lost. 
510 Aoyar 6’ Aioyivov kat eviovs wev Kai TéeTaptos it has been pointed out that 


So in 


we have to add a y=7peis (Aoyor 6 Atcyivov y” Kat’ évious wev Kat TETapTos). 


605 mn ameivat Tov (epov Tovs Oeparevovras. 

Read @eparrevoovras, comparing 703 épyuov tay Oeparevcovtwy, 716 Sti my 
remacat Tov Oeparevcorvra, etc. The future is regular. 

This makes the fifth correction of present to future in these few notes. 
No error is commoner. 


HEROICVS. 


662 Add ay to xai xapva soimy xai undAa doinv. Possibly xai xapva 8 dv 
cat 4. 6, for the repetition of doimy seems to lack point. 

682 (end) 
tou "Exropos .. . 


mepi wev yap tov Ilapidos ovd’ axovew afim ovdév ..., mepi de 
oux dy €poiuny ye Tt ovd Gy axovoaim xaipwv, e un dcarndwns 
alta und amedrws Eeyore. 

ei un x.T.A. is quite absurd. ‘I should not care to listen, unless you went 
very fast and carelessly.. Of course we want the opposite, not unless but 77 
It would be awkward to double the uy (ef uy <un> diamndawns), and therefore 
<rAnv> e¢ wun seems not unlikely, or ef uy <uyre>... mire... 

It is not a bad instance of the carelessness with which editors follow one 
another that both Kayser (1870) and Westermann (Didot 1878) give these 
words quite erroneously as a question. The mistake was probably made in 


some earlier text, which they reproduce. 


705 (end) didwow wpiv ~uupaxovs éxatov mores Kai we thy Tpoiav édeiv 
maitovras. «ai is unmeaning. It is sometimes confused with ws, and has 
perhaps here been repeated from it by accident: that is, one compendium has 
been interpreted twice over, once as «ai and again as ws. The alternative is to 
suppose an omission, e.g. xai <rovovrous> ws. Cf. a little below: romvroi eopuev 

. oot Tpotay pev eorrovdaxores AaBeiv, Kpyrny de wailovres. 


722 To adyadua TO ev 'IXiw véeov Tov “Exropa cai werpaxiwdn pepe. Probably 
paive. Sexcenties in gepev et gpaivew scribae turbant et titubant, says Cobet 
(D. Hal. p. 112). 


726 deOnva 6’ ad should probably be deOjva 6 av, though the mistake is 
oftener the other way, ay for av. But cf. for instance Thuc. 6. 91. 2, where M 
has duws 6’ ad for Suws 6 av. 

In the remarks on epistolary style appended to the letters read at end 
of p. 364 va rourw you » BpaxvAoyia wpaiforro és GAAnv jxw wacay (for raca) 
orevn ovea. 

H. RICHARDS. 














AD MARCVM ANTONINVM. 


M. Antoninus Imperator ad se ipsum recogn. I. 
(Scriptorum Classicorum bibliotheca Oxoniensis). 
B, ce’. “Ort wav uToAnWis. 
Fieri potest ut ita scripserit Marcus, suspiceris tamen 7av@’. 
(=IB, «8’): “Ore wavra iworn Wis, IB, xs’: drt av’ vToAnWis. 


Cf. IB, 9 


B , ‘¥ r¢ ¢ ‘ e 7 , , / ‘ ’ , A , , 

, ws. YBpite eauvrny 4 tov avOpwmrov Wuxn wadiota meév, GTav arorTnua— 
s . BA , -~ w , , =" © ‘4 , , , , 
yevnrav’’ ere:ta de, Grav avOpwrov Twa aroctpagdy Kat evavTia Pepyrai—. TptTov 

e , e , ~” e - ¢ ~ 4 ’ , ~ e , 

uBpiter éavtiy, Grav nocarat yndovas % wovov. TéTapTov, Stay LmoKpivnTat Kai 
’ , = , ~ «a , , o mA ~ ‘ 
emimAaTTwWs Kai avar/Ows Te wo  A€yn. WeuTrov, Grav mpakw Twa eavTAs Kai 
e 4 , ’ OE; 4 , ~ . 5] 7 *~ 4 , , e — , ~ ‘ 
Opunv er ovdeva oxoTrov agin, AX eEiky Kal atapaxoAovOnTws OTLOUY EvEepyn KTE. 


Vix dubium est quin scribendum sit yivyra et aroorpedp. 


Z, €’. Evdamovia érri daiuwv ayabos  <yyeuouKov> ayaor. 

Lacunam manifestam haud inepte suppleuit Gataker, malim tamen ut in 
commentariis tam aliorum philosophorum quam Heracliti memoria plenissimis 
Sainwv ayabos  <H00s> ayaOov. Cf. Heracl. fragm. 119 (Diels Vorsokratiker 
i? p. 78): 900s avOpwrw daiuwr. 


7 
H. LEOPOLD, Oxonii | 


eee Cs 


TS eS we 


I 8 Ti e ’ , 4 - ’ 2m ~ ” ‘ ' ” 
» (8. Tis vrovoias yxpeia wapov cKoreiv Ti det mpaxOnva, Kdv pev cuvopas, | 


’ ~ , a , a ‘ 4 ~ . 
EULEVWS, QUETATTPETT: TaUTY Kwpelv’ eav de un cUVOPAsS, eTéexXe Kai cuuBovAaS ToIS 


a ~ : 8 ‘ ~ ’ 4 A ‘ ‘ 
apiotos xpnoOa eav de Erepa Twa mpos TavTa avTiBaivy, mMpotevar KaTa Tas 


, , ‘ , = , ‘ 
TWapoveas agopuas AeXoyituevws, EXOMEVOY TOU paivouevou dixaiou; apirrov ‘yup | 
' 


, , , , , , , ‘ , , 
KATQATVYXaVvely TOUTOU, E7TEL TOL n Yé aToTrTwolsg aro TOVTOU ECT IV. 


Verba apiorov—rovrov recte interpretatus esse uidetur Gataker ‘hoc enim ; 


assequi, ut iuste agas, optimum est’, quae sequuntur ere ror } ye aTOmTwo.s amo 

Tovrov erriv (sic Boot pro éerw, cf. B, y': ddyuatra éorw Richards pro éorw) 

sensu cassa sunt, qui tamen restitui mihi uidetur si legimus amporrwoia i.e. 

absentia temeritatis in adnuendo (ev ovyxaraOece) et consequenter in agendo, 

quae uirtus ab iustitia est (amo rovrov), cf. IA, «’: 
e Xr ‘ , > , ‘ , 4 , ‘ , * 2 , 

ai Aovrai aperai vpioravra’ ov yap tnpnOncera TO dixaov, éav Fro ccapepwueOa 


amo de taurns (ris dixacocuvns) 


mpos Ta wéca h eveLawarnTro: Kai TpoTTwTiKol Kai peTaTTwTiKO: Gmev, Neque 
aliunde paratur sed posita est in ry gvce kai Ty Tov AoyiKkov {wou KaTacKevy, 
aitn de érayyéeAAera arporrwaiav (I, 6’), cf. Z, ve’: ev ty Aoyiy KaTacKevy TO 
amrporrwrov. Itaque si habes in te ipso quo omnem scrupulum ex animo 
euellas, ris vrovoias xpeia; ubi vrovoiay bene uertit Jackson ‘timidity and 
suspicion’. 
A. I. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 
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NOTES ON PLATO LAWS I1.-VI. 


IN reading the last six books of Plato’s Laws in Prof. Burnet’s excellent 
edition I notice some passages the corruptions in which seem to me to be due 
to that very common fault of copyists, false change of case usually due to the 
preceding word or words. 


791c &yv én Kat Touro eis Wuxns moptov aperns should be éy dy Kat Tovro 
cis Wuxis moptov aperny (cf. 807 c, where Ast’s aperny is certainly a right correction). 


802d ro ye ras ndovns  andias mepi ExaTépas ovdey memAeovertyxev Should, 
I think, be ro ye ris ndovins % andias wépt exarépa ovdev Trem. 


814a I should correct this ef pndevos Evexa, GAN’ ef wore denoee Tavdnuet 
racy Ty Svvauer Karadelrovras Thy Todw é&w orpateverOa rovs gpvAugavras 
muidas Te Kat THv GAAny Tod, ikavasg eivat TO ye TOTOUTOY. 

The women are to be trained in arms if for no other reason for this, that 
in the event of the whole male population, who while in the city guarded their 
children and all else, being compelled to take the field, the women may be 
good for so much at least, i.e. for garrisoning the city. <xavas has been falsely 
attracted into the case of rovs guvAakavras. 


815 a The whole sentence as far as uimeioOa refers to the pyrrhic dance, 
and I think we should restore ériyetpovcayv pimeirba. A false semblance 
of grammar has been produced by changing ém:xepoveay to the case of ras 
ravras évavrias. What is rav’ras? It is rais evAaBeias. What are the things 
which are ai evayvria to the evAaBea?—certainly not opxyjces, as we must 
understand if we retain émye:povoas, and of course not evAaBea, as in strictness 
we should understand if we write ém:xe:povcav. I think the word to be mentally 


supplied from what precedes is xiwyrets. 


‘ 4 ‘ U , , ‘ , , s ‘ , 
942d kat én Kai yxopeias wacas eis Tas apicreias Tas KaTa moAeuov 
BrXérovras xopevev. Brerovras was wrongly attracted to the case of xopeias. 


960c 7sq. I suggest as a restoration of this passage ro Aaxeow mev Thy 
mpwrnv elvat, KX\w0wo de trav sevrépav, thy “Arporov én rpitny cwretpay Tar 
AnxOévrwy (with Bekker) axyxacueva wy Tav KrwoOevrwv TH THveEL THY 
Gueracrpopoy amwepyafouerny dvvauw. The change of arepyafouevwr to 
the acc. sing. seems quite necessary, as it is Atropos who makes her sisters’ 








112 W. R. PATON 


work ayueracrpogov. The word was falsely attracted to the case of ray 
AexGevrwv. Atropos makes the AyyxOevra similar in a way to the reel or spool 
on which the spun thread is wound as regards their virtue of irreversibility. 
The zyvos is irreversible in this sense that to get the thread off it you can 


only turn it in one direction. 


967d 1 rove girocopovyvras Kvoi paraias amexalovras x pwméevaiory 
vAaxais. Surely philosophers were never compared to dogs of this sex, and 
we should restore the masculine gender changed by a copyist who understood 
araias to go with xvai. 

In all these instances there is an obvious motive which may have prompted 
a copyist to change the case of a word, and the justification of the corrections 
I propose lies in this. Owing to the great grammatical freedom of the style 
I would never propose to change a case where no such motive can be discerned. 


I add a few suggestions about other passages. 
802d I axovwy aei Tis evayTias? 
828c7 Kai Ti Trev Tovroas? 


836a 4/5  Twv apxovTwy OYis dinvayKxacuern wn aToBAEreW GAXoce, TnpeEiV 
6 aei rovs veovy mavrws. The MS. text rovs veous rt auvtous is certainly 
corrupt. The change I suggest is not very violent. zavrws would mean ‘at any 
cost.’ 


841b2sq. ro 6y AavOdvew TrovTwy Spwavrd ti Kadov wap’ avrois éoTw..., 
To de un AavOavew aicxpov, GAN’ ov TO un TavTws Spar. 

‘It is to be regarded as good to do such things without being found out, 
but to be found out is to be regarded as a disgrace, but then I cannot 
understand aA’ ov To uy wavrws Spay, which can only mean, ‘but not to do 
it at all is not to be regarded as a disgrace.’ There has been no suggestion 
at all that continence could be regarded as disgraceful. Should we substitute 
gavepws for ravrws? 


848a5 The reading of A doa xpeia: seems to me better. rwi refers to 
the producer and vendor. 


849b 8 We should write rpirn de eixad: trav fuiwy gorw mpacis. 


855a8 dv 9 Ti Tw TOU KANpov KaTecKxevacuevov Tepiccevov. ‘If anyone 


has anything over after his property has been cultivated.’ 


887d 7 It will be found that this very long clause reads much better if 
we insert re after orovdy. It may easily have fallen out before ry. The same 
remedy may be applied 921 ¢1, inserting re before rimas. 
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NOTES ON PLATO LAWS I.-VI. 


934a 4 AO have ev goBos detva@s. We should restore devAois. Cf. 
870c8 of deirXot Kai adi«o PoBo. He distinguishes fear which is cowardly 
from fear which is not. I don’t think év goBos decAias is a phrase he would 
have used, and it is ill supported. 


113 


935d 2 For Aodopovuev read Aoidopov wev. ‘ And this (ridicule) is Noidopor, 
when it is uttered in anger. He then goes on with ri éd€ 6; to discuss the 
chaff of the comic poets which is not angry and not Xoidopov. 


936c 8 Plato is obviously speaking of one man’s slave injuring another 
man’s slave; so we must write rov aAXorpiov for rav adXAoTpiwy. Kai Crtody 
means then, of course, ‘in any way at all.’ 


94740 7 AiOwy rorinwy. 

This reading is of high antiquity. Photius and Suidas, quoting doubtless 
from some lexicon to Plato, try to explain it thus: uyrore trav rwpwy Aé€yet, of 
mivovres TO UVdwp loxvporpa yivovra, h Tay Thy cdpka Tav evTiOeuevwv KaTa- 
vatioxovtwv cwuatwy, while Pollux (ix. 49) and Suidas (s.v. Wadida) have the 
bad conjecture zroAuvriuwy, based of course on zoriuwy. Before I was aware of 
these passages in the lexicographers, I had conjectured that Plato wrote Ai@wy 
mwpivwv. Prof. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff considers it unlikely that such a 
well-known word as mwpivwy should have been corrupted to zroriuwy. Prof. 
Burnet on the contrary is inclined to agree with me. There is no instance 
known to me of wormos or Bpwoimos bearing an active sense, dzbax or edax. 


954¢ 3 L has yxpovov de, and perhaps we should read xpovou dde. 


964a8 % rov ye évra ti. As my other suggestions have been, I trust, 
fairly discreet, I venture to offer a most audacious one to close with. Plato 
wrote % tov y’ emraiovra ti. This became % rov ye, wai, dvra ti, and ai, 
taken to be the vocative of ais, was expelled as a horror. 
rate is quite the proper word here. 


ermaiovra at any 


W. R. PATON. 


NO. X. VOL. III. 























ON AN INSCRIPTION TO MARS 


CAERWENT IN 1904. 


FOUND AT 


THE inscribed stone, of which an illustration is here given, was found in 
a wall composed of large blocks, which had all formed part of some other con- | 
struction. This wall, which had certainly formed no part of the original | 
building, separated the eastern portion of House XI into two rooms numbered 
5 and 6 in our plan. The text of the inscription as given by Dr. Ashby in | 
the report published in Archaeologia'‘ is as follows: 


deo MARTI-LEN°O 


sIVE OCEL:VELLAVN: 4:N\MA/S 
M:-NONIVS:ROMANVS:OB 
IMMVNITAT:COLLIGN 


D S D 
GLABRION=-ET EOMVLO-CoS-X-KSEPT 


[Deo] Marti Leno [st]ve Ocelo Vellaun(o?) et num(ini) Aug(usti) Marcus) 
Nonius Romanus ob immunitat(em) collign(z) d(onum) d(e) s(uo) d(edit) Glabrione et 
Homutlo co(n) s(ulibus) (ante diem) x k(alendas) Scepttembres) [23 August, A.D. 152]. 


On the interpretation of this inscription, Dr. Ashby wrote (for his refer- 
ences, see Archaeologia): 


‘Lenus is a not uncommon name of Mars in Rhenish inscriptions, while Ocelus 
has been only found once, on an inscription from Carlisle. It is possible that the 
dedicator came from the Rhine, and that Ocelus is the British equivalent for Lenus. 
Vellaun(o) is a new epithet, but the meaning cannot be doubtful, the root being that 
of duellum, two or zwei, and recurring in the name of the Catuvellauni. The words 
ob immunitatem collign. give us more difficulty. The smmunitas referred to is probably 
admission without payment of the monthly contribution or of the entrance fee usually 
exacted from members of a collegium; while collign(ium) must, probably, be recognised 
as a by-form of collegium: cf. C.1.L. vil. 1069, 1070, where the interpretation co/(umnam) 
lign(eam) is difficult to accept, and is indeed rejected by Hirschfeld in commenting on 
C.I.L. xii. 22, where collign(tum) again occurs. If not, we must interpret co/(/egt) 
lign(ariorum), though there is no trace of a stop between the two /’s. The reference 
would then be to a guild of timber merchants. An interesting point is this, that beside 
the feet of Mars are those of a water bird. This may be either a goose or a swan.’ 


1See Vol. 59, p. 293. 
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ON AN INSCRIPTION TO MARS FOUND AT CAERWENT 115 


The identity of the waterbird is discussed in a footnote which need not 
here be reproduced, but there are other points in this inscription of such 
interest that a somewhat fuller discussion than was possible in our report may 
not be out of place. 

(i) In the first place if we accept the reading collign(7) as a by-form of collegit, 
it is possible that the col/egium was that of the veterans of the Second Legion. 

In Waltzing’s list of colleges of veterans there are no instances of 
dedications to Mars, the only dedications to gods being to Jupiter, of which 
there are four,’ but colleges of veterans sometimes bore the name of Martenses, 
or Martiales, or Martis Cultores? In an inscription at Ravenna we have the 
conutbio ueteranorum siue Martensium,s and we have at Augsbourg a dedication 
to Mars and Victory by the comtubern | ium Marti(s) Cu | ltorum-’ 

At Caerleon, the station of the Second Legion, we have an inscription® to 
Marcus Aurelius by the vete[rani] | et ho[norati] | leg(ionis) II. A[ug(ustae)]. 

Additional weight is given to this suggestion by the fact that this legion 
appears to have been recruited from the Rhine (this would give fresh signifi- 
cance to the identification of Mars and Lenus), and by the fact that we have 
already at Caerwent a fragment® of stone which possibly bears the name of the 
legion, as well as of a tile’ on which the letters AVG seem undoubtedly to 
refer to this legion. 

(ii) Dr. Ashby’s suggestion that collign might represent cokleg?) lign(a- 
riorum) appears to be highly improbable in view of the fact that the only 
inscriptions quoted by Waltzing in which this gild is mentioned appear to be 
two® election inscriptions at Pompeii, in which the, 4gnarii recommend or 
support their candidates. 

The interpretation of collign(ium) ituuenum | Nemesiorum in the inscription 
at Vence® as collegium lignariorum is not, I believe, accepted by any one. 

(iii) But thirdly, it may perhaps be permitted to suggest that neither of 
thése two interpretations is the right one. 

It may be admitted that the inscription just quoted proves, as Hirschfeld 
maintains, the existence of this by-form co/lignium for collegium on the continent, 
but the evidence afforded by the two inscriptions at Birrens, to which Hirschfeld 
refers, is by no means so ‘certain. 

The text of these two inscriptions is as follows: 

Deo Mercu| rio Iul. Cres | cens sigill | collign’ cult | ores eius'd's*da'| 

e°s°t°' a” 
Num: Aug | deo’ Merc | sign’ posu | erunt: cultores* colligni* etus | dem dei . 
cur | Ing’ Rufo| u:s‘l*m™ 
Here Huebner follows Mommsen in interpreting collign as col(umnam) lign(eam) 
and colligni as col(umnae) ligni(ae). 


1C.L.L. v. 784, 2475; viii. 2618, 2626. 8 Arch. $7, p. 310. 
* Waltzing, Cortorations Professtonelies ches les Ro- ’ Jb. 60, p. 124. 
mains, 1. 199. ®°C.I.L. iv. 951 and 960. 


'C.IL. xi. 136. ‘26. iii. 5790.  ° 26. vii. 105. * 7b, xii. 22. 10 J}, vii. 1069. 1 J}, vii. 1070. 
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In the first inscription, as I learn from a squeeze kindly sent me by Dr. 
Macdonald, there is not, as is given in the Corpus, a space between the two 
l’s of collign. 

This would support Hirschfeld’s view, but on the other hand the ‘wooden 
column” presents no real difficulty, and fits in not inaptly with the word 
‘sigillum’ and the rude country in which the inscription was found. 
instances of votive columns have been found at Makter in Africa, where the 
column bears a bas relief of Bacchus, and 
Aug(usto) sac(rum).| In columna corpo(ris) . 
... flectt);* in Cisalpine Gaul ( .. . columnasque mag(tsterio) fi | la [sud et suo 
Meneruae d(onum) d(at);* in Rome (¢tabula(m) marmorea(m) cum proscaento et 
columnis d(ono) d(edit)> It is conceivable that the columns mentioned in the 
last may have a purely architectural significance, but in the avam [cu]m (?) 
colul{mn|is et | cultu ...dis|d.d. also found at Rome, the columns would 
seem to be votive in character. These columns enumerated above would be 
of marble or stone—but the substitution of wood for stone in Britain creates 
no difficulty. 

In view then of the uncertainty of assuming that our inscription reproduces 
this by-form collignium, may it not be permitted to suggest that the letters 
stand for colleg(tum) N(autarum)? The letter before the G is almost certainly 
E, as the middle bar is visible even in the photograph, and the close 
resemblance of the letter to the E of SEPT is obvious, but the reading of I 
will not of course affect this suggestion. 

Against this suggestion it may be urged firstly that there is no stop or space 
between the two l’s, while they are used otherwise throughout the inscription, 
and not somewhat casually as (¢.g.) in xii. 1069 quoted above. But it will be 
observed that the mason has misjudged the space necessary for this line and 
the fact that he has left a space before the beginning of it has not allowed 
him to complete it symmetrically without leaving over an odd word or odd 
letters. Indeed he has only just been able to squeeze in the last letters at 
all, as is shown by the fact that the letter N is nearer to the moulding than 
the last letter of any other line. 

The omission of the stop or of a space may therefore be considered as not 
of great importance and the interpretation may be discussed on its own merits. 
It is true of course that we have not as yet any mention of such a gild in 
Britain, our list of known gilds in this country including besides those of a 
religious character and that of the veterans’ at Caerleon, only two trade gilds— 
that of the fadri at Chichester and the /fadricenses at Bath (the latter of course 

being connected with a legion). But this objection will have no weight if the 
inherent probability of the interpretation can be established. In favour of it, it 
may be urged that numerous corporations of boatmen existed on all the chief 
waterways of the empire. 


? Waltzing, vol. iii. No. 1396. 
§C.1.L. ¥. 703. 


the inscription reads 


Liberum fundente(m) vinu(m) 


® 7s. vi. 406. 
* Waltzing, vol. iii. No. 1318. 
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ON AN INSCRIPTION TO MARS FOUND AT CAERWENT 1:7 


We have them in Gaul, on the Seine in the time of Tiberius, and on the 
Loire, the Rhone and the Arar. We have them on the Rhine, the Neckar, and 
the Moselle; in Switzerland on the Aar, the Durance, and the Isere; on the 
Maros in Dacia; on the Save and the lower Danube; in Spain at Seville on the 
Guadalquiver, where three different inscriptions are dated respectively A.D. 146, 145, 
and 161-169;! on the Italian lakes as well as on the Adriatic and the mouth 
of the Tiber. Space will not permit of references to all these corporations, but 
complete lists are given in Waltzing, vol. iv. These boatmen were known by 
various names, #autae, lyntrarit, scapharit, etc., while those who manned sea- 
going ships appear to have been more often styled mauzculariz, though the 
distinction is not always maintained. The N in our inscription would therefore 
stand for Mautarum, as in the inscriptions at Verona (coll(egto) N(autarum) | 
V(eronensium) A(rilicae) consist(entium)? at Nimes and elsewhere. These cor- 
porations were of great importance, not only for the supply of the capital, but 
also for the public service of the provinces. Reference to this will be again 
made below, but here it is necessary to state clearly that the position of 
Caerwent amply justifies and explains the existence of such a corporation in 
this city. It is the second station on the xIvth Iter of the so-called Antonine 
Itinerary, the road, which starting from /sca Legionum (Caerleon) led through 
Bath to Calleva. The third station is Abona. I have discussed the line 
followed by this route elsewhere,’ and tried to show that the crossing of the 
Severn was worked from the mouth of Caldicot Pill, some two miles below 
Caerwent, to the mouth of the Avon, ze. to the junction of the Trim with this 
river. Whether this view, which has met with some acceptance, be right or not, 
the fact remains that Caerwent is the last station on the Welsh side of the 
Severn. It is therefore obviously the place which must have controlled the 
ferry and precisely the spot where a corporation of boatmen would have had 
their headquarters. 

There is also a considerable amount of evidence* to show that either 
Caldicot Pill or St. Pierre Pill was in ancient times a harbour of some import- 
ance, and it seems reasonable to infer that there was communication and traffic 
between this harbour and Glevum higher up the Severn. There would, in this 
case, have been ample work for a corporation of boatmen. 

The dedication to Mars may present some difficulty in the acceptance of 
this view, but as a matter of fact there are in Waltzing’s lists only ten 
dedicationg to this god. Of these two are by gilds of soldiers, three are by 
those of veterans, two are by members of trades gilds, the dendrophori, and the 
negotiantes, one is by a gild of slaves and freedmen, and in two the dedicators 
are uncertain. 

There was a close contact between the corporations of megottatores or 
negotiantes and those of the sailors, and though they formed quite distinct 


*See ‘The Ancient Harbours of Gwent Iscoed,’ by 
J. G. Wood, 7rans. Woolhope Naturalists’ Field 


Club, 1904, p. I9I. 


'C./.L. ii. 1168, 1169, 1180. 
276. v. 4017. 
* Proc. of Clifton Antig. Club, vol. i. p. 58. 
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bodies they were constantly associated with each other, especially as regards 
the immunities which they enjoyed. At Delos we find rd xowdv Buypvuriwy 
llocedovactwv trav | europwv Kai vavkAnpwv Kai éydoxéwy (warehousemen) erecting 
a statue of the goddess Rome:! and the é€uzopo and vavkAnpa (negotiantes 
and mautcularii) are again associated with each other in the letter written by 
certain Tyrians at Puteoli to the Senate at Tyre with regard to the maintenance 
of a statio.” 

The dedication of the megotiantes referred to above is to Jupiter, Juno and 
Neptune as well as to Mars, so that even assuming a close connection between 
the gilds, it throws no great light on the question. 

It would be interesting to know to what deities the corporations of boatmen 
and sailors were in the habit of making their dedications, but a somewhat 
careful search has only resulted in the discovery of the following: at Marbach 
Gen(z0) nautiarum);* at Mantua to Hercules;* at Ettlingen to Neptune;® at 
Delos to Roma® (see supra); at Lyons we have a base and no indication of 
the statue;® and at Paris to Jupiter”? The dedications at Ettlingen and Paris 
are of some interest, because in the former case the statue of Neptune is 
accompanied by a marine monster as well as by a dolphin, and it might be 
interesting to compare this with our waterbird, and in the latter case the Latin 
inscription (77d(erz0) Caesare | Aug(usto) Joui optumo | Maxsumo (aram) | nautae 
Paristac|t| | publice posierun{t]) is accompanied by Celtic words, and there are 
also representations of what are presumably Celtic gods as well as what appears 
to be an identification of these with Roman gods. The four altars on which 
these are found are well illustrated in Desjardins, Geog. de la Gaule Romaine, 





— 
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vol. ili. pp. 261 sqq., and are discussed at length by Hirschfeld in the Corpus, | 


and by Mowat, Bull. Epigr. de la Gaule, vol. i. (1881), pp. 49 sqq. 
illustrations are less good. 

The evidence afforded by this most interesting monument is not of course 
of great weight. Identifications of local and Roman gods were no doubt often 
made by soldiers as well as by sailors, but in any case it is an interesting 
parallel to our inscription and its identification of Lenus, Ocelus, and Mars. 

On the whole then it may be said that the evidence afforded by the 
dedication tends somewhat to support Dr. Ashby’s interpretation and my own 
first suggestion that if we read colligni the corporation is one of veterans, but 
it cannot be said that it precludes the other suggestion that we have here 
a collegium nautarum. 

(iv) Dr. Ashby’s interpretation of t»munitas is of course possible. /mmunes 
on several occasions showed their gratitude for their immunity by gifts to their 
college. For instance Cinnamus, a slave of the imperial house, makes a gift 
collegio Libert Patris et Mercuri | negotiantium cellarum uinariarum .. . ob 


immunitat(em) in the year A.D. 1028 and a statue of Venus is given to the 
dendrophori [0|\b onorim (sic) tmmunttatatis (sic).® 


2 7d. iii. No. 1698. 
* Waltzing, iii. No. 479. 


6 Jb. xiii. 2002. 
8 J. vi. 8826. ® 7b. xiv. 107. 


1 Waltzing, iii. No. 183. 
°C.L.L. xiii. 6450. 


SC.L.L. xiii. 6324. 
746. xiii. 3026. 
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Caracalla and a gift of money to the cannophori,’ presumably for the same 
reason; and we find also gifts of a marble base (no doubt the base of a statue) 
honorts causa,2 and there are other examples. These immunities were given for 
various reasons and are fully discussed and classified by Waltzing ;* but the 
combination of zmmunitas collegii may quite well have a sense which Dr. Ashby 
has failed to note. From the times of Claudius certain colleges, especially 
those connected with the supply of Rome, had been granted exemptions from 
various burdens, and by the second century these were regularized and common. 
habere qui 
This immunity was a munertbus 


Diuus Hadrianus rescripsit immunitatem nautum maritimarum 
annonae urbis seruiunt (Dig. 50, 6. 6 (5) § 5). 
ciuilibus, or muntcipalibus or publicis. It was not confined to gilds of. sailors, 
though they seem to have been among the most highly privileged. In certain 
cases it included ¢utelae uacatio; but in the time of Trajan the domini nautum 
claimed but failed to obtain this exemption czvter privilegia, which seems, as 
Waltzing says, to prove that from this time they were exempt from munera 
municipalia.* 

By the time of Callistratus (end of the second century) all corporations 
whose members’ trades contributed to the public advantage (pudlicts utelitatibus) 
It may then be fairly urged that the natural meaning 


The exact phrase 


enjoyed ‘zmmuntitas.’® 
of zmmunitas collegti is an ‘immunity which a gild enjoys.’ 
seems to occur only once among the large number of inscriptions collected by 
Waltzing, and in this case it has precisely the meaning which I suggest. At Brescia 
we have an honorific inscription to M@. Nonius M. f. Fabia Arrius Paulinus 
Aper by the colliegium) dendrophorum quod eius industria tmmuni{t] | as collegt 
nostri stt confirma[ta].© The evidence which this inscription affords can certainly 
not be disregarded in discussing the meaning of our Caerwent inscription. 

If, then, at Caerwent zmmunztas collegit has the same meaning as at 
Brescia, it would be additional evidence that we should read colleg. n(autarum), 
for at the time our dedication was made it was to these gilds especially that 
such exemptions were made. 

It would be interesting, but perhaps vain to suggest that our M. Nonius 
belonged to the same family as the M. Nonius at Brescia, who may have been 
Consul in A.D, 207, or in the reign of Alexander Severus. Mommsen on this 
inscription gives a list of other members of his family, whose names occur in 
inscriptions. All but one belong to the tribe Fadia. The cognomen Romanus 
is borne by none of them, but it was certainly borne by men of senatorial rank 
as well as by freedmen. (See Dessau, Prosopographia impertt Romantz.) 

(v) It seems reasonable to suggest that the place where this stone was 
found was actually the ‘ scho/a,’ or, if it be a veterans’ gild, the curia (the words 
would have the same meaning) of the collegtum. We know indeed little or 
nothing of these meeting places. Religious and funeral gilds often had their 
meeting places in temples; but of the exact plan of those of professional or 


2 vi. 2191. 
*Vol. ii. p. 402. 


° Dig. 50, 6. 6 (5) § 12. 
®°C.1.L. v. 4341. 


1C..L. xiv. 119. 
* Vol. i. p. 490. 
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trade gilds we have little or no information. The word schola, Waltzing 
maintains, implies nothing definite as to shape, which might be rectangular, 
polygonal or circular... But there seem to be two more or less permanent 
characteristics, viz. the bench where the members sat and the altar, for ‘la 
schola était a la fois le local et le temple du collége.’? 

Rooms 5 and 6 of House XI, where our inscribed stone was found, 
originally formed without doubt one room (see supra); and this room has in it 
a base of masonry about three feet square, symmetrically placed as regards the 
E. and W. walls and some four feet from the S. wall, the object of which we 
had regarded, as Dr. Ashby rightly says, as uncertain. But it seems now 
almost certain that this was the base of the altar; and the shallow recess in 
the south wall about five feet long—with relation to which the base is placed 
quite symmetrically—may well have been the niche in which the statue of Mars 
was placed. There are no certain traces of benches, but these may of course 
quite well have been of wood. 

Further, Waltzing tells us that the scholae of trade gilds were often found 
in the quarter where the members worked. The situation of this building is 
near the south gate, which seems as far as we have yet discovered to have no 
relation to any road leading southward, but may well have been related to the 
stream which flows a little below the city, and which lower down forms Caldecot 
Pill. This stream is now only a brook; but two thousand years ago it was 
undoubtedly much wider and was probably tidal. It is too early to dogmatize 
on this point; further excavation can alone settle this question. But it may 
not be unwise to note here the possible relation between the situation of the 
schola, if it be one, and the south gate. 

Lastly, one final suggestion may be hazarded. Is it possible that the gild, 
if it be one of sailors, was largely composed of veterans, who coming from the 
Rhine would naturally be apt for such a calling? This suggestion would 
account for the dedication to Mars and would give us a fairly harmonious and 
satisfactory explanation of all our difficulties. 

It has, moreover, the support of an inscription at Carnuntum,’ . . . [mJagzstri 
colllegit) vetler|janoru(m) centonari | oru(m) im | pensis S(uts) p(osuerunt). 
Waltzing, indeed, inclines to the view that this implies two distinct gilds,* but 
both Mommsen and Hirschfeld hold that it indicates a gild of cemtonarii com- 
posed of veterans. The centonarti apparently discharged the duties of a public 
fire brigade, and it is not unnatural to suppose that veterans might have also 
undertaken the equally public service on the rivers. 

A. TRICE MARTIN. 


Note.—I have been unable satisfactorily to examine 
inscriptions referring to collegia, which have been 
found since the publication of Waltzing’s book in 
1900. 


Vol. i. p. 221. 
°C.1.L. iii. 11097. 
* Waltzing, vol. ii. p. 206. 


21d. #5. p. 223. 
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ON THE USE OF add 7 IN ARISTOTLE. 


THE idiomatic use of aA’ 4% found in classical writers is familiar in 
Aristotle; but there is a set of passages for which the ordinary renderings of 
it fail, and the difficulty is such that the text has been suspected. Bonitz, 
for instance, Index Aristotelicus, 33°20,’ says of two of these passages, 
Pol. 1257°21, Metaph. 1038*14, that ada is enough by itself, or even that 
a\\a without # seems required (ubi ipsum adda vel sufficit vel requiri videatur), 
and it has been proposed in the second of these places to read 7 for 7. It 
must be contended that the text is sound in all the difficult passages in 
question. 

In the Aristotelian usage three stages may be distinguished. The first 
represents the natural origin of the idiom, and here aA’ 7 may be rendered 
‘than’: the second a modification of the first, where the meaning can be 
expressed by ‘except’: the third represents a further modification where 
neither of these translations can be given by itself, and to this class belong 
the passages which cause the difficulty. 

In the first set of passages a general negation is followed by an exception. 
The exception might be introduced by aAAd alone, as indicating a contrast ; 
so Plato, Laws, 710C evruyys ... un kat’ GAXo, adAa TO yeverOa .. . vouo- 
Qérny agiov émaivov (Ast’s Lexicon), Dem. c. Mid. 554. 15, mydeva Erepov . . . 
adr’ 'Apicrapxov. But the negative clause contains a word of comparison, so 
that the exception could be introduced by 7 alone. The two constructions 
are combined® in aAX’ 4%, and in consequence of the word of comparison we 
may translate ‘than,’ or ‘but, when ‘but’ can be the equivalent of ‘than.’ 


For instance : 

Categ. 3%. ovdev yap GAXo onuaiver TO AevKov GAN’ h ovov (nothing else 
than, nothing but). 

Top. 103*20. To & awd Tis auras Kpyyns ddwp ovdevt GXrAw draepe add’ 
h T® opodporépay elvar THY dmotoTnTa. 

N. Eth. 1124°31, a@AAa mpos GAAov my dvvarOar Cyv adr’  mpos Pirov 
(other than a friend). There are many passages of this type.’ 


that 4X’ # represented dAdo #, the accent being 
wrong, perhaps thought the combination of con- 
structions unlikely ; but u@\Xow # od is a still more 
striking combination of adversative constructions. 

*For Platonic examples see Ast’s Lexicon, vol. i. 
p. 202, 


'The passages from Aristotle quoted in this article 
may be found, with others, in the Index Aristotelicus. 
So also (e.g.) Ktthner, Gr. Gr. ii. § 535, 6, Anm. 3. 
Kithner does not distinguish the second category from 
the first, nor does he recognise the existence of pas- 
sages of the third category at all. Madvig, who held 
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In the second stage the negative clause no longer contains a word of 
comparison, and in strict grammar the exception would not be introduced by 
7 alone. Nevertheless the notion of comparison may be so involved in a 
negative expression that it can be followed by 4 alone, or by aAda alone, 
Cf. Xen. Cyr. 2. 3. .F Tapa TH 
guoews; ib. 7. 5. 41 mydeva waptevac } Tovs didovs (Kihner, Gr. Gr. ii. § 542, 
An. 4), Eur. Hipp. 638 outs GAN’ eyo (Kihner, 535. 5). Thus the com. 
bination aA)’ 7» is retained as in the first stage, but unless a word of comparison 
is supplied it cannot be translated ‘than. The meaning is expressed by 
“except, or ‘but,’ when ‘but’ can be equivalent to ‘except.’ 

Post An. 74° 16. 
dexvivta; as if ove GAXws eorw AA’ F arodekvwyra. 


Metaph. 1005° 12. 


| x ’ ¢ ‘ san ~ 4 
10, ovde map’ evos ovde TovTo pabwr . . 


% ’ , 
e& avayKutwr 0’ ovK éort (ovAAoyicacOa) arr’ } aro- 


Kai Ola TOUTO OV TOU YEWMET pou Oewpnoat Ti TO evayTiov 
y TéXeLov H dv H Ev H TavTOV H ETepov AAN 7p €E UTOVETEwS. 

Politics, 130514. dia TO oAlyous peTexetv, Kai, KaBaTep eipyTat, ef TaTip, 
viov un meTEXEW, und’ €t mAe€ious adeA ot, aA’ Tov mpexBuTaroyv, 
Poetics, 1455°4. Ort Suows ris €ArjAvOev, Guowos de ovOets adr’ 7 ’Opeorns 
but). 


There are also a considerable number of passages of this kind. 


{no one except, no one 


In the third stage the idiom has undergone a further and more important 
modification through another change in the form of the negative clause, 
Instead of a general negative statement, the negation is made only in certain 
instances which are intended as illustrations of it, but with the implication of 
the general negative to which exception is to be made. This implication 
causes the same construction as in the second class of passages, but owing 
to the ellipse the simple translation ‘except’ is no longer possible, and a clause 
must be introduced before it representing the general negative. 

The form is, ‘A is not B, nor B, nor B,, ete. [and, in general, no B] 
except B,, or ‘A is not B, etc. [nor indeed any B] except B,,’ or ‘A is not 
B, or B,, etc., indeed only B,.’ Hist. An. 563° 19 (Aristotle is contending that 
the cuckoo is not a form which the falcon takes at a certain season). 
6’ 6 ev iepak yaurpwruyos, 6 0€ KoKKkue ov yaprpwruxos’ ert de ovde Ta TE pt Thy 
Kearny EoKev iepaxt, adr’ audw TavTa Tepiotepa waddov GAN’ H KaTa TO Xpoua 


” 
€oTt 


JL0VvOV TT poreoiKkey iepaxt. 

The denial is here made in the principal cases with the implication that 
it is generally valid. ‘... Nor is the cuckoo like the falcon in the head 
either: (indeed there is no likeness) except that it is like the falcon in 
colour only.’ 

Ib. 580*20. ef 0 éotiv 6 xpovos odTos Tis KUjTEwS | mH eoTW ovdEV Tw 
CuvwOTTat mex pt ye Tov vuv, GAN’ H Ort AeyeTat movov. 

The meaning is that there is nothing to go upon in the matter but 
hearsay ; but the negation is expressed only for the principal source of evidence. 
‘We have not the evidence of searching observation: (nor indeed any evidence) 
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ON THE USE OF aX)’ 7) IN ARISTOTLE 


but hearsay. Or ‘We do not know anything about it through investigation, 
(nor anything about it at all) except only that it is so reported.’ 
Metaph. 1038°10. madw Tov Cwov Tov irdmodos Thy diaopay dei eidevat 


” — , ee ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . os» ad 
WOT OU ANeKTEOV TOU UmTO7TO00S TO MeV WTEPWTOV TO de aTTEpov, €av7Trep 
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Ol 


N UToTroUD, 
heyn Kado@s, GAAG dia TO aduvvaTeiv TONE: TOUTO, GAN’ H TO meV oxiC oro TO 0’ 
aryioTov, aura yap dtacpopat 10008. 

Here the negation is made for the principal case concerned, for Aristotle 
probably has in mind a current definition of Cwov, in which vrorow was 
divided into wrepwrov and amrepov. ‘We cannot, properly speaking, divide 
“animal with feet” into “feathered” and “featherless,” as people do who see 
no other way, (and in general into nothing) except “with divided feet” and 
“with undivided feet.”’ 

The following passage is somewhat different in form, but belongs to the 
same category :' 

Politics, 1257°21.  KamnXtKn TomTiKn xpnuaTwr, ov mavTws, GAN’ 4H dia 
Xpnmatov petaBorAjs. 

Instead of a general negation we have a partial negation, ov avTws, suc- 
ceeded, as in the other examples of this class, by the construction proper to 
the general negation. 

‘Not in every way’—ov wavtws—might have opposed to it ‘though in 
most (or many) ways,’ or ‘indeed in no way but one (or a few exceptions)’ 
In the latter case ov wavrws indicate the general denial by a kind of litotes, 
and this is what is in the writers mind in the present passage. ‘Not in 
every way, indeed only in the way of exchange.’ 

The only instance I have been able to find (by help of grammars and 
indices) of the third kind of passage in other writers is Demosthenes contra 
Philippum, 45. I 3—dvvauly Twa @ avdpes ’AOnvaior pnt mpoxepicag Bat deliv umas, 
i} cuvex@s Toeunoet Kal KaK@s ExEivoy Toure, fy [Ot pupious jande dirpmupious 
Eevovs unde Tas émiToAmaious TavTas duvauets, GAN’ 4H THs 7TOAEWS 
But the text is uncertain: perhaps a difficilior lectio aX’ % THs ToAEws 
éorw was altered to GAN’ } THs WoAEws EoTat. 

Mr. Henderson, of New College, has pointed out to me that Blass has 
produced one by emendation in Demosthenes pro Phormione, § 43.—ovde yap 
Ilaciwy 6 cos matnp extnca?’ ev pwv ovde TOU TaT pos avTou mapadovTos, GAN’ 9 
Tapa Tois avTou xupios ’AvricOéver Kal 'AxertpaTw Tpame(irevover Teipay dous 
Sti xpnords éott Kai dixatos, émurrevOn, One MS.(A) has addy, the remainder 
seem to have adAa (Sandys): in order to avoid the conjunction of three short 
syllables Blass conjectured aA’ 4, quoting Thucyd. v. 60 in support of it. 

The passage, however, from Thucydides is not a parallel. It might be if 
Kihner’s interpretation of it were right, but it is erroneous. The passage is 


éorw [v.l. 


éorat]. 


category. It would belong to the second if we had 
ovdauas instead of od rdyrws. 


1 Newman’s note on this passage, from the kind of 
construction to which he assimilates it (Plato, Protag. 
3548), would amount to putting it in the second 
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as follows: xai of wev TavTa elrovTes Tov "Apyetwv ag’ éavray Kai ov Tov Ano 
KeXevoavTos e€l7ov’ Kat Oo “Ayes deEauevos Tous Adyous avTOS Kai ov meTa Tov 
mredvwy ovde autos BovXevoauevos, GAN’ F évi avdpi Kowwras Tav ev TéXet Evo pa- 
TEVOMEVWY TTEVOETAL K.T.E. 

Kuhner (ii. § 535, 6) renders ‘sich nicht mit mehreren noch mit sich allein 
berathend, and thinks the 4 due to the comparative mAedvw». But Tov 
mAeovwy corresponds to Tov AjOous, and the sense plainly is that just as the 
two aArgives made their offer to Agis without consulting the general body 
(7An80s) of commanders on their side, so Agis did not consult the general 
body of commanders (of wAeous) on his side either (ode a’rds), when he 
accepted the offer, except that he communicated with one of the commanders. 
This, therefore, is a quite clear instance of the second class of passages, and so 
of a common kind. 


J. Cook WILSON. 
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PLATO, PH/LEBVS, 31¢. 


THE excellent article in the January number of the Classical Quarterly 
upon a mistaken interpretation of PAzlebus 31C contains the somewhat in- 
correct statement that this interpretation is the general one: and the article 
itself is anticipated by a short note in a paper which I published in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1881-2. I have nothing 
to complain of, for (as will appear) it may partly serve me right. Besides, my 
paper, though duly registered in the Revue de Philologie, is omitted from the 
index of that periodical; the aforesaid Transactions are out of print, and by 
some mischance my correction of the wrong rendering did not appear in the 
last edition of Jowett’s Plato, though Jowett intended it should. 

My note was as follows: 

Jowett, Introduction to Philebus, page 3, second edition, ‘Many points require further 
explanation ; e.g. the reference of pleasures to the indefinite class (31 a) compared with 
the assertion which almost immediately follows, that pleasure and pain naturally have 
their seat in the third or mixed class: these two statements are unreconciled.’ 

After classifying pleasure under dme.pov—the other classes being épas, muxtov, aitia 
ths Evppigews—Plato next (31 A) inquires ‘in what subject pleasure and knowledge reside 
and how they arise in that subject’ (év @ ré éoriv éxdrepov avroiv xai da ti wabos 
y‘yverOov). The new question is not about the classification of pleasure. The answer 
to it is that pleasure is «v tw xowp yevee: which means not that pleasure is to be 
classified in the xowov yévos (i.e. in the puxrdv yévos), but that the subject of which 
pleasure is an attribute is the puxrdv yévos, that is a member of the class puxtov. This 
subject is further on (32 A) explained to be 17d é« rot dmreipov Kai méparos Euyvyxov yeyovds 
«Sos, the animal nature ({@ov). Pleasure then, according to Plato, belongs to the class 
drepov, and resides in subjects which belong to the class yexrov. The only ambiguity 
is one of expression; in €v tw Kowp yéves the preposition does not refer to classification, 
and xovdv yévos is put loosely for certain members of the xowdv or pextdv yévos. 

In justice to Stallbaum I should have added that, though possibly he 
did not express himself with sufficient clearness to be understood by some 
subsequent commentators, he certainly took the passage rightly: but owing to 
some preoccupation, which I do not seek to excuse, it did not even occur to 
me to look at Stallbaum at the time. 

The writer of the article in the January Classical Quarterly, when repre- 
senting the misinterpretation as ‘general,’ could not have been aware that it 
does not occur in some of the most important commentators, and that one of 
them specially warns against it in more than one edition. Stallbaum in his 
first edition points out the possibility of a mistake, and gives the right explan- 
ation in the Prolegomena, p. |\xx: under the text there is a short note only. 

In Stallbaum’s last edition, 1842, the matter is referred to, as before, in 
the Prolegomena (p. 47), and a longer note, almost identical with the passage in 
the Prolegomena of the first edition, is given under the text. This is as follows: 
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PLATO, PHILEBVS, 31 c. 


Sedem voluptatis atque doloris in mixto genere quaerendam esse censet. Id quod 
fortasse alicui primo certe aspectu mirum videatur. Nam voluptas antea ad 1d dzeipoy 
referebatur. Enimvero probe discernenda est quaestio antea instituta, de genere volup. 
tatis in se spectatae, ab ea quae nunc suscipitur de sede et origine doloris ac voluptatis, 
Dicitur igitur nunc voluptas ac dolor in t@ Kow®@ sive fvpproryouévw inesse, propterea, 
nisi fallor, quod omnia animalia ipsique homines, in quos voluptatis ac doloris sensus 
cadit, ad tyv yeyevnpevny ovoiav referri debent; quidquod vero aut infinitum tantum est 
aut finitum, id voluptatis aut doloris capax esse non potest; neque enim in eo 
harmoniae vel dissolutio vel restitutio locum habet, in qua una voluptatis et doloris 
Ccaussam atque originem positam esse docetur. 

Bekker’s edition (1826) of the works of Plato, with explanatory notes 
derived from a number of commentators, repeats the short note under the text 
of Stallbaum’s first edition. 

In the German edition with translation and notes by Dr. F. W. Wagner (Leip- 
zig, 1857), the translation is such as accords with a right understanding of the 
passage, and this is confirmed by the short analysis in the Introduction, p. xx. 

Coming to the English commentators, the mistake is not found in Poste 
(edition with commentary 1860, translation 1860). There is no note in his 
commentary, and from this, considering his accuracy and conscientiousness, one 
may be sure, even if there were no other evidence, that he took the passage 
rightly. For if he had not he would have felt the obvious difficulty about 








=, 


_— 


the classification which the mistake involves, felt by all who have made the | 


mistake, and he would certainly have mentioned it. Further, editing the 
Philebus after Stallbaum, he was certain to have studied him carefully—he 
quotes Stallbaum in a near context—and if he had disagreed with him on such 
a point would have said so. Doubtless he agreed with Stallbaum that there 
was no difficulty at all if the words were only read attentively (at vero nullas 
prorsus hic inveniemus difficultates modo verba diligenter et attente legerimus), 
and then it was in keeping with Poste’s self-restraint to say nothing about it. 
Poste’s translation quite confirms this, for he follows Stallbaum’s use of ‘ sedes) 
the word by which Stallbaum marked the true nature of the question asked in 
31 B (it is italicised in his first edition’). Poste translates 31 B ‘We must 
next inquire where each is seated’; and 31C ‘I think both pleasure and pain 
have their seat in the mixed class.’ Again, in Poste’s analysis of the argument 
the text is treated as assigning Pleasure to the class of the a@7e:pov only. 

The wrong rendering is found in Badham, Paley, and Bury. Paley may 
have got it from Jowett or Badham, for he studied both carefully ; but he adds 
some singular mistakes of his own. Bury’s note seems to combine those of 
Badham and Paley. The able writer of the article in the January number 
of the Classical Quarterly appears to have been thinking of Bury and Badham. 

J. Cook WILSON. 


1Cf. also Prolegomena of last edition, p. 47, ‘Itaque 
facile apparet sapientissime philosophum voluptatis 
atque doloris sedem (not pleasure itself] ad tertium 
genus retulisse, neque hoc in re ipsum secum pugnare 


dicendum esse.’ It is true Jowett has ‘seat’ in his 
own translation, but one suspects he followed Poste’s 
translation without seeing the special point of it. 
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ON SOME TIBULLIAN PROBLEMS. 


I. THE FEAST OF LUSTRATION IN II. i. 


DISSATISFIED with current views upon the exordium of Tibullus II. i. 
(vy. 1-24), I proposed in Selections from Tibullus (1903) to make the occasion 
of the poem the Sementiuae Feriae instead of the Ambarualia. This proposal, 
criticised, amongst others, by Mr. Warde Fowler in an interesting article in the 
Classical Review (xxii. 1908, pp. 36 sqq.), I have now abandoned (2d. p. 40 6). 
But the difficulties which led me to break away from previous exegesis still 
remain, and to them I address myself in the present article. 

I shall assume that these difficulties do not arise from lax or ‘poetical ” 
treatment of facts, and that here, as elsewhere, Tibullus writes upon rustic matters 
with adequate knowledge and care. 

Let us collect the indications which he gives of the season of the festival 
which he is here describing. Firstly, a lamb 1s mentioned as the offering (15). 
This, as Mr. Fowler says (l.c. p. 37), is not decisive, but it is consistent with any 
date between the middle of January and, say, the end of June. Ploughing, again, is 
in progress. This may be the froscessio which in uliginost: camp took place in the 
latter half of April (Columella, ii. 4. 3), but in colles pinguis soli (tb. § 9) in March, 
or even as early as February in mild weather or dry districts. Or it may be the 
iteratio, which is to be accomplished after the middle of April and before the 
summer solstice (§§ 4,9). The ¢ertiatio, which, like the proscessto and steratio of 
exiles agri (§ 11), took place in the beginning of September (§ 4) or about the 


autumnal equinox (§ 9), it cannot be, since Tibullus refers to the harvest as yet to 


come (1. 19). To Columella’s statements those of Varro, &.R. i. 28, may be 
subjoined. He mentions ploughing in the period between the first blowing of 
Fauonius (Feb. 7) and the vernal equinox, in that from the vernal equinox 
to the rising of the Pleiads (May 8), and again in that which ended with the 
summer solstice, the first two periods being the most important.’ So far, then, 
we are pointed to a date between the earlier part of February and the latter 
part of June. 

But now we come to the passage which seemed to me clearly to indicate 
the winter and therefore to be incompatible with any date that could be 


in 3 the cattle are no longer in sheds or the plough- 
man by the fire (‘ neque iam stabulis gaudet pecus aut 
arator igns’). 


‘Horace, Odes, I. iv., is especially interesting in 
this connexion. He refers to Fasonius in |. 1, ‘ grata 
uice ueris et Fauoni.’ A lamb is mentioned in 12, and 
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to an Ambarualian festival 
lustramus et agros’). 


assigned or agrorum lustratio 


It follows on the prayer in lines 17-20. 


(l. 1 ‘ fruges 

di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 
uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus. 

neu seges eludat messem fallacibus herbis 
neu timeat celeres tardior agna lupos. 

tunc nitidus plenis confisus rusticus agris 
ingeret ardenti grandia iigna foco ; 

turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni, 
ludet et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 

euentura precor: uiden’ ut felicibus extis 
significet placidos nuntia fibra deos ? 


I had supposed the time contemplated in ¢umc to be immediate, and the con. 





25 | 
5} 


20 


nexion of thought to be ‘Grant the farmer’s prayer, and he may thereupon to-day, © 


with full confidence in the future, indulge his genius in his cheerful home,’ but | 


now believe (as I wrote to Mr. Fowler, l.c. p. 38 a) that its reference is prospec. | 


tive and to a period posterior to anything in the context. 

Mr. Fowler accepts this interpretation of tunc, but holds an entirely different 
theory as to the purport of the passage. For his defence of it, which rests upon 
some undeniable though, I believe, accidental ambiguities, I must refer to his 
own article ; but its presentation may be condensed as follows. 
the /ustratio it describes belong to the spring.’ 
lustratio is successful, and the husbandman may look forward to the time when 
the crops are no longer in danger (confisus plenis agris, which he understands as 
feeling every confidence in the fields full of the now ripe or ripening corn), and 
when he will be able to take his part in the general rejoicings with a light heart’ 
These ‘ general rejoicings’ he finds in 22-24. 22 ardenti foco he understands of 
‘a midsummer bonfire or of an altar-fire at a summer festival,’ inclining apparently 
to the former (p. 39 a). And in the next couplet he sees ‘a survival of an ancient 
bit of custom or ritual in which the uernae took part, making booths or tabernacles 
out of uzrgae. To this he finds parallels in Ovid’s account of the feast of Anna 
Perenna on the Ides of March (Fast#, 3. 523), in Tibullus’s (ii. 5. 95 sqq.) of 
an unspecified festival and in Festus’s mention of the Neptunalia, July 23, when 
booths or huts were erected, made of the foliage of trees: ‘Vmbrae uocantur 
Neptunalibus casae frondeae pro tabernaculis’ (p. 377). Now the sense, upon 
which Mr. Fowler bases his theory of a ‘ritual’ allusion, cam be extracted from 
the Latin of 24, and others have in fact so extracted it, and it may therefore 
here be submitted to an examination in detail which the enforced brevity of my 
notes in the Se/ections prevented it there from receiving. 

The parallels cited by Mr. Fowler for the custom appear to fail him in an 
important respect. Why is it not the co/omi but the uernae that make booths of 
branches here? In Ovid and in Tibullus (ii. 5. 95) this ‘bit of ritual’ is 


‘The poem and 


performed by /reemen. 


— 





‘The omens are favourable, the | 
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In 21 plenis—agris might certainly mean ‘full of the standing corn. Cf. 
Tac. 7. 2. 12 ‘pleni agri; apertae domus.’ But it may just as well mean ‘full 
of the sown seed.’ Cf. Ovid, Fast, 4. 633 sq. ‘nunc grauidum pecus est; 
grauidae quoque semine terrae. | telluri plenae uictima plena datur.’ confisus, Mr. 
Fowler thinks, ‘ suits better with crops that have come to maturity and thus passed 
through the greater part of the perils that beset them than with seed that has yet 
to encounter so many natural dangers.’ But his objection cannot be upheld in 
the face of Tibullus, i. 9. 45, ‘tum miser interii, stu/te confisus amari, } where the 
adverb shows confidere is just as suitable of unwarranted as of justifiable con- 
fidence. Furthermore, the husbandman’s trust in the good faith of the land he 
has sown is an idea that naturally occurs to our poet; ii. 6. 21 sq. ‘spes alit 
agricolas: spes sulcis credit aratis | semina, quae magno faenore reddat ager, 
3. 61 ‘at tibi, dura seges, Nemesim quae abducis ab urbe, | perso/uat nulla semina 
terra fide.’ 

Need we adduce proof that the simple and obvious sense of the next line is 
that the countryman heaps logs upon his blazing hearth to keep out the bitter 
cold? Ifso, Hor. Carm. i. 9. 5 ‘dissolue frigus, Agna super foco | large reponens’ 
and Ovid, Fastt, 4. 509 sq. ‘illa domum glandes excussaque mora rubetis | portat 
et arsuris grandia /igna foces’ will serve our turn. 

In 23 uernarum in itself may signify either ‘home-born slaves in general’ (so 
Mr. Fowler) or ‘home-born slave chi/dren, * which is its meaning in Plautus, M7/es, 
698 ‘quid? mutrice non missuru’s quicquam quae wernas alit?’, Horace, S. ii. 6. 
65 sqq. ‘o noctes cenaeque deum quibus ipse meique | ante Larem proprium 
uescor uernasqgue procacis | pasco libatis dapibus’; cf. Epod. 2.65. But, follow- 
ing a principle, the importance of which for the interpretation of Tibullus I have 
urged on more than one occasion (/Journal of Philology, xxvi. pp. 87 sq., XXVili. 
pp. 153-156; Selections from Tibullus, p. 208), we shall be guided by the 
parallelisms of i. §. 25 sq. ‘consuescit amantis | garrulus in dominae /udere uerna 
sinu’® and ii. 2. 22 ‘/udat et ante tuos ¢urda nouella pedes’ to regard the second 
interpretation as more probable. The youthful wernae (the signs of prosperity, 
bona signa) are of course the offspring of the well-fed colonus and his anctllae. 
Juvenal 14. 166 sqq. seems a parallel worth quoting, ‘saturadat glaebula talis | 
patrem ipsum ‘urbamque casae qua feta iacebat | uxor et infantes /udebant 
quattuor, unus | wernula, tres domini.’* 

As for the last sentence, building houses (aedificare casas) was a children’s 
game, as is attested by Hor. S. ii 3. 247 (and 275). And in Tibullus the adverb 


® It is important to observe that here, the only other 
place where Tibullus uses werna, it must refer to a 
child. 

‘Mr. Fowler apparently takes /udat as generally 
indulging in ‘jollification,’ but in Tibullus, when 
applied to adults, it would more naturally have the 
erotic sense of i. 3. 64 and 1. 87 of the present 


poem. 


‘I have printed the MS. reading amari, as the 
present point is not thereby affected, but Amor#, dat. 
like agrts here, is extremely probable. 

*For this, it would seem, the more exact diminutive 
came later into vogue; Sen. Déa/. ii. 6 ‘ cogita A/s- 
orum nos modestia delectari, wernularum licentia.’ 
A transition in use seems indicated in Pliny, 4.4. 
22. 44, where serna—uernula are used of the same 
person in the same context. 

NO. X. VOL. III, . 
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ante may refer indifferently to space or to time; see e.g. i. 10. 68 and 78 of our 
poem. 

A reader then who is not in search of survivals of ancient ceremonials! may, | 
think, rest content to interpret this passage as a natural description of a winter 
scene in'an Italian country home. The working year is over, the seed is sown; 
and the prosperous farmer, blessed with a good harvest and full of trust that the 
earth will continue to yield him her increase, piles up the cheerful household fire, 
And its 
‘Let us celebrate this 
feast of purification for our crops and herds with all the due traditional rites, and 
let us in purity and sincerity pray to the country gods to bless us, so that our 
harvest may not disappoint our just expectations nor the wolf ravage our flocks, 
Then, when the crops are gathered and the autumn sowing done, we may take 
our ease at home, looking forward to another prosperous year.’ 

The exact date of the lustration described by Tibullus, which we may call a 
private Améarualia, no antiquarian research has been able to determine ; doubtless 
for the reason that it was not fixed but varied with the year, the district, and the 
convenience of the farmer. The latitude indicated above (p. 127) is countenanced 
by the language of Virgil, who, while assigning the festival to early spring, 
Georg. i. 339 sqq. ‘sacra refer Cereri laetis operatus in herbis, | extremae 
sub casum hiemis iam uere sereno ; 
tum somni dulces densaeque in montibus umbrae,’ and 345 ‘terque mouas felix 
eat hostia fruges,’ contemplates nevertheless the possibility of its being celebrated 
much later, inasmuch as he warns the husbandman that it must be over defore the 
corn is cut, 347 sqq. ‘neque ante | falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis | 
quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu | det incompositos et 
carmina dicat.’ Within this period of the year would fall the small number of 
datable rustic festivals in various parts of Italy which are mentioned by Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclop. i. p. 1796. 


round which play the little wernae, the proofs of his prosperity.” 
connexion with what precedes will be by no means obscure. 





tum pingues agni et tum mollissima uina, | 


motus 


II. ON LYGDAMVS. 


In my Selections from Tibullus | contended for the following propositions: 
1. Lygdamus was the poetaster’s real name, while Meaera, that of his lady- 
love, was in all likelihood an assumed one.’ Though the latter cannot be directly 


reason unsuitable to be adopted as a soubriquet, it 
was for the very same reason unsuitable to be retained, 
contrary to custom, as a real name. Lygdamus, we 
may feel sure, would not stray from the convention. 
[I take the opportunity of correcting an error in my 
review of Prof. Cartault’s A propos du Corpus 
Tibullianum, Classical Quarterly, 1908, p. 2250. 
At iv. i. (Pan.) 86 his intention was to read ‘fontis 
6%’ (as I said it should be), but his printer made it 
uti. | 


 Tibullus ‘is thinking of some local summer festival, 
otherwise unknown to us’ (Mr. Fowler, l.c. p. 406. 
The italics are mine). 

? For Tibullus’s sympathy with children see, besides 
the two places just quoted, i. 10. 16 and ii. §. 91 


$qq- 

® Prof. Cartault’s argument, 7isud/e (1909), p. 73 
‘son nom peut étre fictif, mais, comme c’est un nom 
courant de courtisane, l’hypothése est peu vraisem- 
blable,’ is unconvincing. If MNeaera was for this 
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established, there is no reason for assuming a deviation from Roman literary 
etiquette in such matters. CATULLUS, Lesbia; GALLUS, Lycorts; TIBULLUS, 
Delia; PROPERTIUS, Cynthia; NASO, Corinna, etc., to which we may add 
SuULPICIA, Cerinthus (Selections, p. xxxviii, note (3)). Why any one should dispute 
this I do not know, except on the ground, surely an insufficient one, that he does 
not know who Lygdamus was. 

2. He was probably a /reedman. 
argument for a Roman descent drawn from iii. I. 
inconclusive, as ‘a new Roman citizen entered as a matter of course into all the 
rights of the native’ (op. cit. p. xlvi). I am glad now to have the support of 
Prof. Cartault, Zzdudle (1909), p. 74, who refers to Horace, Carm. iv. 15. 25 sqq. 
The wealth attributed to him on the score of the magniloquent phrases of iii. 3 is 
just as imaginary. ‘ Wishes,’ I said, ‘cost nothing, and Prof. Cartault points out 
that even if he had wealth, a theory discountenanced by 3. 23 and 5. 31, so had 
plenty of other freedmen in his times. Further, 1 drew attention to the peculiar 
term which he applies to his relation to Neaera: comiunx 1. 26 (and note) and 
elsewhere, contugium 4.79. The researches of two scholars published since my 
note was written confirm my inference, showing, as they do, that comzunzx is 
extremely frequent on the inscriptions of freedmen; C./.Z. i. 1053, 1220, 1240, 
1242, 1479, 1064, 1413, IOII; vi. 15389, 16306, 21326, 24711, 18616, 
20222, 17082.! 

Prof. Cartault (op. cit. p. 88) conjectures that Lygdamus was a freedman of 
Tibullus. This of course is possible. But if we are to guess, I prefer the guess 
that he was the Lygdamus of Cynthia and Propertius, Se/ections, p. xlv n. 2 (where 
his imitations of Propertius are referred to). There is no chronological difficulty 
that I can see. Lygdamus is mentioned in Prop. iv. 7. 35, a poem written after 
the death of Cynthia. But no poem in that book appears to be later than 
B.C.. 16, and on my theory Lygdamus may have published the Third Book any 
time between B.C. 15 and B.C. 3. J. P. POSTGATE. 
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For his name was that of a slave, and the 
2 ‘nostris—auis’ is wholly 


1]. Kohn, Altlateinische Forschungen, p. 86 (on comiunx), and E. H. Sturtevant, Classical Phslology, 
i, pp. 213 sqq. 














TRAUBE’S NOMINA SACRA AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 


Nomina Sacra: Versuch etner Geschichte der christlichen Kiirzung. Von LUDWIG 
TRAUBE, o. 6. Professor der Philologie an der Universitat, Miinchen. (Quellen 
und Untersuchungen zur latetnischen Philologie des Mittelalters. UHeraus- 
gegeben von LUDWIG TRAUBE. Zweiter Band). Munich: C. H. Beck’sche 

1907. Pp. x+295. M. IS. 

Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen. Von LUDWIG TRAUBE. Herausgegeben von 
FRANZ BOLL. Erster Band. Zur Paldographie und Handschriftenkunde. 
Herausgegeben von PAUL LEHMANN. “Mit biographischer Einleitung von 
FRANZ BOLL. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1909, 
Pp. Ixxv+ 263. 


Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


THE term ‘nomina sacra’ Traube borrowed from Sir E. Thompson, who desig- 
nated abbreviations OC for Oeos, DS for deus, as ‘sacred and liturgical contrac- 
tions’ or ‘contractions of sacred names.’ Roughly speaking, these abbreviations 
are (with Q. for gue and B. for -dus) the only abbreviations found in Latin 
majuscule MSS., so that this book provides us with a part of that history of 
Latin abbreviation, which was to have formed one volume of Traube’s great 
work on Latin Palaeography. Other parts would have dealt with the Notae 
Juris (used in early legal MSS.) and with the large field of minuscule 
abbreviation; and, no doubt, the symbols found on inscriptions would not have 
been left unnoticed. 

Latin majuscule abbreviation engrosses the fourth section of this book. The 
third gives us full details of the Greek contractions of ‘nomina sacra,’ while 
the fifth and sixth pursue the same investigation in Coptic, Gothic, Armenian, 
and Slavonic MSS. All these details Traube makes subservient to the theory 
which dominates the book, the theory that abbreviation by contraction is of 
Hebrew origin. The Jewish practice of obscuring by a symbol (the Tetragram) 
the name of the Supreme Being, was imitated by Greek translators of the 
Jewish Scriptures in the symbols OC, KC, etc., and by Latin translators of 
these Greek versions in the symbols DS, XPS, DNS, etc. Since the production 
of manuscripts was in the hands of monks, this method of abbreviating sacred 
names was extended in course of time to other words also. The phrases 
‘deus meus, ‘deus noster, at first written DS MEUS, DS NOSTER, came to 
be written DS MS, DS NR ; and, little by little, the practice was extended in 
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Latin mediaeval MSS. over a large number of words, although in Greek, 
curiously enough, it remained almost wholly restricted to ‘nomina sacra.’ 

Readers of the book will, I think, soon abandon their first attitude of 
startled incredulity, and will acknowledge with grateful admiration that Traube 
has demonstrated the truth of his theory, as fully as the scanty records of 
these early Greek and Latin versions of the Bible admit of demonstration. For 
the benefit of those who have not the opportunity of reading Traube’s own 
words, I will give in outline the course of his arguments. 

Abbreviations in MSS. are of two kinds, (1) by Suspension, when the initial 
letter (or letters) of the word (or the initial letter of each or some of the 
syllables) is unaccompanied by the final letter, e.g. D. ‘deus,’ ‘dei,’ ‘deo,’ etc., 
DOM. (or DMN.) ‘dominus, ‘domini, ‘domino,’ etc.; (2) by Contraction, when 
the final letter of the word is written along with the initial letter (or the 
initial letter of each or some of the syllables), eg. DO ‘deo, DNO ‘domino.’ 
We must in future use the term ‘contraction’ (or ‘abbreviation by contraction’) 
of the second kind only, and use for the other kind the term ‘suspension’ (or 
‘abbreviation by suspension’). Suspension is the Pagan or pre-Christian form 
of abbreviation; contraction does not appear until the Christian period, and is 
characteristic of Christian writings. The abbreviations used in the literary 
Greek papyri are suspensions, e.g. x for «cai (whence Xpox for xaipw), mo® for 
So are the symbols of Latin Inscriptions, e.g. C. 
These 
symbols are accompanied by a dot, and are evidently designed to save space, 
since any word of common occurrence is symbolized in this way. 
Christian abbreviation-symbols 


modas, mwoA* for moAeuov. 
(or CS.) for ‘consul’ (-lis, -li, etc.), IMP. for ‘imperator’ (-ris, -ri, etc.). 


When we 
come to Christian times, we find three changes. 
have a suprascript stroke instead of a dot, eg. DO for ‘deo’: only a limited 
number of words (the ‘nomina sacra’) are symbolized: the final letter of the 
word invariably accompanies the initial. It was the second of these, the restric- 
tion of abbreviation to ‘nomina sacra,’ that led Traube to his discovery. He 
had remarked many years ago that DO, etc., never appears in the earliest MSS. 
for ‘deo’ in a Pagan sense, but only for the Christian God ; SPU never repre- 
sents sfirvztu in the sense of ‘breath,’ but only in the sense of ‘the Holy 
Spirit. And he had argued (rightly, as is now acknowledged) that the Codex 
Romanus of Virgil, which has DO at Aen. i. 303 (cf. Ecl. i. 6), cannot be 
earlier than the sixth century, the time when the restriction of the use of these 
symbols began to be relaxed. The (seventh century ?) corrector of the Oxford 
Primasius (Douce 140) regards it as an error wherever he finds deus ‘God’ and 


dominus ‘Lord’ written in full, and substitutes the contractions. Similarly in an 


old Greek codex at Milan (A 147 inf.) the scribe himself expands the con- 
traction-symbol which he had inadvertently used for xcipsos in its non-Christian 
sense. Indeed it is not until the ninth century that these contractions are 
freely used in Greek profane writings, and, although the barriers were earlier 
Over-stepped in Latin, there is no lack of indications that even Carolingian 
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scribes recognized that these contractions were properly Christian symbols. A 
Carolingian corrector will often substitute dé for deo, spa for spiritu, when these 
words are used in their religious senses, and on the other hand will expand the 
contractions when the words have no religious significance! And, in fact, Traube’s 
discovery is partly anticipated by the remark of a ninth century writer, Christian 
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of Stavelot, who (in a discussion of the symbol for /esus) mentions, as the reason 
Quando 
purum hominem significat, per omnes litteras scribitur.. The contraction of 
‘nomina sacra’ was not designed to lighten the labours of the scribe; it was a 
mark of honour paid to these holy names. 

In Hebrew MSS. the names of God were sometimes written in gold, a 
This was imitated in Greek and 


for these contractions, ‘quia nomen dei non potest litteris explicari. 


practice especially prevalent at Alexandria. 
Latin MSS. When St. Jerome speaks of Bibles in purple, silver and gold, he 
means Bibles on purple vellum, with the holiest names in gold, and others in 
silver; he means, in fact, what we find in the St. Petersburg ‘codex purpureus, 
in which the contractions of words like @eos are written in gold, and of words 
The use of the Tetragram in Hebrew MSS. was a 
similar mark of honour. It was an attempt at concealment of the most holy 
of all names. Not merely would the omission of the vowels prevent it from 
being understood by the vulgar, but the priest himself, in reading aloud, used 
to substitute for it another name. Besides, we hear of a practice of using in 
this symbol characters taken from an obsolete form of the alphabet. When the 
sacred books of the Jews were translated into Greek, Aquila (as we see in the 
newly-found Cambridge fragments) reproduced these four obsolete forms of 
Hebrew letters, just as he found them written in the Hebrew texts of his own 
time, with (at least sometimes) a suprascript stroke. Origen used TTITTI, a rough 
rendering of the current Hebrew letters. Other Greek translators substituted a 
similarly obscured Greek word with suprascript stroke, @C or KC. This was 
the starting-point of the Greek use of contractions for ‘nomina sacra. New 
Testament texts came to use similar symbols (with suprascript stroke) for a 
name like Imcovs, although we know that the earlier practice, when this name 
was abbreviated, was to use the suspension IH. For the early Christian writers 
found in the number 318 in Gen. xiv. 14 (the number of Abraham’s troop), a 


like ovpavos in silver. 


mystic reference to the cross (T=300) and to the name of Jesus («j=18). | 
That @C and KC were the first of these contractions is indicated by the | 


Egyptian magic papyri of the third and fourth centuries (and probably earlier), 
in which these two symbols are predominant. These magic papyri show Jewish, 





te ca 
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nS 


SOMA 





not Christian, influence. To the original pair, 9C and KC, others were gradually | 


1I noticed several examples lately in the ninth 
century Florence MS. (Ashb. 1899) of Valerius 
Maximus. The corrector expands the contraction- 
symbols for spirstus (p. 75, 1. 28K.), dominum 
(p. 76, 1. 26), spsritus (p. 78, 1. 4), spirstus (p. 82, 
1. 15), sanctum (p. 85, 1. 12), etc., etc., just as we 


This MS., I should add, comes from Stavelot; 
while its twin-brother of Ferriéres (now in the Berne 
Library, No. 366), tolerates the wrong use of the 
contractions in these passages. 


should be driven to correct the wrong use of a small | 
initial letter or a large in similar English words. | 
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added, at different periods and at different parts of the Greek world, the last in 
the series being MHP for prnp, probably at first in the sense of ‘mother 
church. The limited stock of the Latin imitations of these Greek contractions 
(eg. DS for Greek @C, DNS or DMS for Greek KC, SPS for Greek TINA, while 
there are no Latin equivalents of other Greek contractions, e.g. of ovpavos) suggests 
that the earliest Latin translations were made from Syrian Greek texts. Simi- 
larly the Greek symbol for ‘Jerusalem,’ |AHM (a contraction not of the Greek 
‘lepocoAvma, but of the Hebrew form of the name), suggests that the Greek 
translators took this symbol (and presumably others) from their Hebrew 
originals, and that the Tetragram was not the isolated Hebrew type, from 
which all the Greek contractions were formed. 

This short outline does not do justice to Traube’s detailed statement of his 
arguments, but may suffice to show something of their strength. I must also 
pass over the details of his history of the development of contraction in Latin 
majuscule (partly also in minuscule) script, and content myself with saying 
that Traube’s handling of them shows clearly the great part played by con- 
tractions in the corruption of Latin texts. For example, the use (which ceased 
about the ninth century) of n6 for ‘nostro’ has caused in later transcripts the 
substitution of zon for nostro, since the symbol no at the time of these transcribers 
had come to denote ‘non, while xostro was denoted by the contraction nrd. 
A full history of Latin abbreviations, especially of those current in the earliest 
minuscule script, is urgently required as a help to textual emendation. Would 
that Traube had been spared to write it! 

After Traube’s lamented death in May, 1907, the hope was often expressed 
that as many of his papers as was possible should be published at the earliest 
opportunity. The publication has been undertaken by his life-long friend, Prof. 
Boll of Heidelberg, who has, in the first volume of the Vorlesungen und A bhand- 
lungen von L. Iraube, given us, by way of Preface, a most welcome account of 
Traube’s life and writings. This first volume, containing a selection from the 
famous Munich lectures on Latin Palaeography, appears under the editorship of 
It could not have been put into better hands, for Lehmann’s 
recent investigation into some Itala fragments in the Stuttgart Library comes 
Lehmann adds, as a 


Dr. Paul Lehmann. 


sometimes very near to the inimitable style of his master. 
preface to these lectures, a list of the papers left by Traube, and, as an appendix, 
a list of the extant Latin MSS. in Capital and in Uncial script. The lectures 
themselves contain a history of Latin Palaeography (from Mabillon onwards), 
an account of the transition from papyrus to vellum, an enumeration (with a 
bibliography) of the chief libraries containing Latin MSS., and some remarks 
(in the tone of the Momina Sacra) on contractions. Future volumes will be 
(1) Einlettung in die mittellatetnische Philologie, edited by Lehmann; (2) Ueder- 
heferungsgeschichte der rimischen Literatur, edited by Boll; (3) Geschichte der 
Halbunciale, edited by Lehmann; (4) Gesammelte kleine Schriften, edited by 
Prof. Skutsch of Breslau; and (I hope) Spanische Symptome (i.e. atm for ‘autem,’ 
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etc.). Traube’s wonderful library (with a huge collection of photographs from 
Latin MSS.) has been acquired for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, and 
will be housed in Berlin. 

The Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters 
are not to be discontinued. Traube utilized them for the ‘opuscula’ of his 
pupils. His teeming brain provided an inexhaustible supply of subjects which 
he had not time to work out himself and which he handed over to others. In 
his O Roma Nobilis (Munich, 1891) he had shown how great was the influence 
of Sedulius Scottus on ninth century learning and how many MSS. were written 
by Sedulius himself or his Irish companions. This line of investigation has 
been followed out by Dr. Hellmann in the first volume of the series, Sedudius 
Scottus. The next volume deals with a kindred theme, Johannes Scottus, by 
Dr. Rand (now at Harvard). Traube’s wonderful edition of the Rule of St. 
Benedict, the ideal for every editor of a Latin text, brought in 
the 
lateinischen Monchsregeln, by Dr. Plenkers. Another fruitful suggestion of the 
master, that the records of sixteenth century Latin scholars would throw light 
on the original home of many extant (and lost) MSS. of Latin classics, led to 
Lehmann’s Franciscus Modius, which is to be followed by other treatises of 
this kind by the same hand. The other volumes of the series which have 
appeared as yet are Dr. Becker's Jextgeschichte Liudprands von Cremona, Dr. 
Loew’s Die altesten Kalendarien aus Monte Cassino, Dr. Neff’s Dte Gedichte des 
Paulus Diaconus. But there are almost as many more ‘overflows’ from Traube’s 
flood of discovery which are outside this series. His detection of Lupus of 
Ferriéres as the corrector of the Berne MS. of Valerius Flaccus led to Schnetz’s 
Ein Krittker des Valerius Maximus im 9 Jahrhundert (Neuburg a. D., 1901). 
His projected edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, after his discovery of the text- 
tradition, was handed over to: Dr. Clark. A hint of his on the lessons to be 
learnt from a comparison of an uncial archetype, the Puteaneus of Livy, with 
its minuscule transcript in the Vatican, led indirectly to Prof. Shipley’s useful 
booklet on Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts (New York, 1904). 
I mention only a few instances, out of many. Other books of the kind are 
still to be published—Dr. Loew’s account of Beneventan script, Dr. B. A. Mueller’s 
of the ‘subscriptiones’ in Latin MSS. (the traces of ancient editions), etc., etc. 
What a wonderful record for one who was an invalid for a great part of his 
life and who died in his forty-sixth year! As I stood some months ago outside 
his house at Munich I said to myself, ‘How many paths have stretched out 
from this little garden, on this side and on that, into all quarters of the great 
world of learning!’ 
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HENDERSON'S C/VJZ WAR AND REBELLION. 


Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire. A Companion to the Histories 
of Tacttus.s By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, M.A., Sub-Rector and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1908. 8vo. Pp. 
xxiii + 360. Four Illustrations from Busts, Maps and Plans. 


EVERY reader of Mr. Henderson’s previous work, The Life and Principate of 
the Emperor Nero, will receive his new book with pleasurable anticipation. 
Nor will he be disappointed. The book is marked by the same freshness and 
originality of treatment, the same brilliant, if somewhat florid style, the same 
accurate and thorough knowledge of his subject, and, we may add, by the 
same novel and even startling suggestions, which, if they do not always convince, 
at least never fail to interest and attract. 

The scope of the present book is narrower, since it is concerned solely 
with the military history of the famous ‘Four Emperors’ Year,’ the three 
chapters dealing respectively with the campaign of Otho and the Vitellians, 
the Flavian invasion of Italy, and the Rebellion on the Rhine. 

Mr. Henderson is an enthusiastic student of modern military history, and 
his professed aim is ‘to write the history of these campaigns by the aid of 
and as illustrative of modern strategical principles. With this end in view, 
he agrees with the aphorism of Von der Goltz, of whose Zhe Nation in Arms 
frequent use is made throughout the book, that ‘one ought to write the history 
not only of what actually happens in a war, but of what was intended to 
happen.’ The difficulty of applying this aphorism to the wars of 69 A.D. is of 
course the frequent uncertainty as to what the intentions of this or that general 
were; its danger lies in the temptation to infer his intentions from these 
modern strategical principles, which cannot always be applied without dis- 
crimination to ancient warfare. About these particular wars, too, there is another 
point, which makes them in some respects unfavourable instances for the 
application of Mr. Henderson’s method. They were civil wars, conducted for 
the most part by second-rate generals, with very imperfect control over their 
men, whose only thought was to get at the enemy with as little delay as 
possible. The result was that strategical considerations played a comparatively 
subordinate part in the conduct of the campaigns. In a few instances, I am 
inclined to think, Mr. Henderson has not made sufficient allowance for this 
last point. Thus, in the case of Spurinna at Placentia, we have a good general 
with a very insubordinate army, which compels him against his better judgment 
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to march out into the open plain in the immediate neighbourhood of Caecina’s 
superior force. Mr. Henderson, disregarding the account of Tacitus, which he 
puts down to camp gossip, attributes to Spurinna the ‘intention’ of making a 
‘reconnaissance in force, and accordingly reconstructs the whole episode (p. 82). 
Again, in connection with the first battle of Bedriacum, the main factors were 
the impatience and insubordination of the Othonian soldiers, and the incom. 
petence of Otho, Titianus and Proculus. The result was a reckless frontal 
attack. Mr. Henderson—I shall have to return to the point—discards all this, 
and attributes to Otho the ‘brilliant conception’ of a ‘strategical envelopment’ 
of the Vitellian army (p. 100, foll.). Once more, before the second battle of 
Bedriacum, the eccentric and circuitous march of the leaderless Vitellian army 
from Hostilia to Cremona is convincingly explained by Mommsen as due, not 
to strategical considerations, but to temporary loss of head and loss of nerve 
on the part of the soldiers. Mr. Henderson is not content with this, but 
attributes the choice of route to a desire to avoid the strategical dangers of 
the direct road, dangers, which an examination of the details would, I think, 
show to be imaginary. Much more legitimate, though I think that Mr. 
Henderson exaggerates his point, is his attribution to Otho, or, as I should 
put it, his advisers, of an important strategical motive in the dispatch of the 
fleet to Gallia Narbonensis (p. 90). 

Some of Mr. Henderson’s excursions into modern military technicalities, 
though highly interesting and instructive in themselves, have only a shadowy 
relation to these campaigns. Thus, the disquisition on pages 43 and 44 on the 
modern methods of defending mountain passes, throws very little light on the 
question, whether Otho might or might not have blocked the Alps against the 
Vitellian armies. Again, the dangerous position of an army, compelled ‘to form 
front to a flank’ is dwelt upon in connection with the possibility that the 
Vitellians might, after occupying Placentia, pursue their march to Ariminum 
(p. 48). But, if the Othonians were still south of the Po, this danger would 
not be incurred, if they were already north of the Po, the Vitellians could have 
no possible motive in marching to Ariminum. 

But Mr. Henderson’s main object of illustrating these campaigns by modern 
strategy is inextricably mixed up with another. Tacitus did not realise these 
strategical principles, and besides, Tacitus has been ‘for all time’ labelled by 
Mommsen as ‘the most unmilitary of historians. Accordingly, a great deal 
of Mr. Henderson’s work, though mostly in the first chapter, is taken up 
with criticising the blindness, short-sightedness, shallowness, and incapacity of 
Tacitus in matters military. I have found it impossible within the limits of a 
review to do justice to this subject, and I have therefore dealt with it more 
fully in an article in the Journal of Philology (Vol. xxxi, No. 61). But no 
review of the book can leave quite untouched the most original, the most 
brilliant, but also the most untenable of his theories, the explanation of the 
first ‘Battle of Bedriacum.’ 
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Now every word, I think I may say without exception, in Tacitus and 
Plutarch, points to a reckless frontal attack, except the well-known crux in 
Hist. ii. 40 ‘confluentes Padi et Aduae fluminum—petebant.’ On these words 
Mr. Henderson builds his theory. Otho, of whose military capacity we know 
absolutely nothing except from his supposed action in the present case, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of a strategical envelopment of Cremona, which was to 
be made the Meta of the campaign. The Bedriacum force was to pass round 
the north of Cremona by a close flanking movement, and reach the mouth of 
At the same time, by a 
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the Adua, thus cutting communications with Gaul. 
‘simultaneous movement’ the Danube army was to occupy Bedriacum, so that 
Cremona would be enveloped and forced to capitulate. I can here only indicate 
the lines on which this theory must be tested. 

1. Was this flank march, considering the ‘numbers on the two sides, one 
which any sane general could have contemplated? Mr. Henderson himself 
(p. 111), admits that ‘all depended on the immobility of the enemy. This 
immobility he assumes, contrary to all probability, and in utter disregard of 
the express statement of Tacitus, that the Vitellians were keenly alert and 
watching for the first false move (ii. 34). 

2. Is there any evidence for the simultaneous movement of the Danube 
army, on which, as Mr. Henderson again admits (p. 106), ‘the whole idea of 
strategic envelopment depended’? I have tried to show elsewhere that there 
is absolutely none. If so, the whole theory falls like a house of cards. 

Mr. Henderson admits that the idea was for one reason or another 
abandoned. But he makes a very ingenious attempt to find the initial stages 
of the scheme in Tacitus. According to Tacitus, the Othonians first encamped 
‘ad quartum a Bedriaco. Next day, they started for the confluence, sixteen 
miles distant, in spite of the objections of Paulinus, who urged the certainty 
that they, weary with so long a march, would be attacked by the Vitellians, 
who would have barely four miles to traverse (ii. 40). They started however, 
and were attacked on the Postumian road, a few miles from Cremona. This 
is not promising material out of which to get the great flank movement, and 
the figures, 4, 16, and 4 cannot all stand. Mr. Henderson adopts the heroic, 
but wholly illegitimate course of altering ‘ad quartum’ into ‘ad quartum 
decimum’ (p. 345). From this point, the confluence is fifteen miles, but Mr. 
Henderson gets the sixteen by allowing the quite impossible margin of one 
mile extra for the flank march. The four miles of Paulinus are explained by 
a complete distortion and misrepresentation of what Tacitus makes him urge 
(pp. 116 and 345). The flank march is abandoned, partly because the Othonians 
have come too far along the road, partly because Otho’s final orders are 
misunderstood. It seems to me that by methods of interpretation like this any 
theory can be proved or disproved. The suggestion which I make myself in 
the Journal of Philology is to read ‘Hadrae’ (the modern Arda) for ‘ Aduae,’ and 
to substitute for the ‘ad quartum’ of Tacitus the fifty stades of Plutarch, a 
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preference for which there is some reason. With these two changes, all the 
other figures, the sixteen miles of Tacitus, the one hundred stades of Plutarch, 
and the four miles of Paulinus sufficiently well fit in. It is true that the 
matter resolves itself into a frontal attack, but the word ‘ Aduae’ is the single 
obstacle to such a view, which is otherwise strongly supported by both Plutarch 
and Tacitus. 

Of Mr. Henderson’s three chapters, the first is perhaps the most interesting 
and the most exciting, because it is the most controversial. In the last two 
chapters Mr. Henderson is content, with some few exceptions, to follow the 
general guidance of Tacitus, filling up gaps and explaining obscurities with an 
acuteness and lucidity which make his work an invaluable ‘Companion to the 
Histories. But the very excellence of these chapters should, I think, make us 
hesitate before accepting Mommsen’s exaggerated epigram that Tacitus is the 
most unmilitary of historians. Whether he was too fond of following camp 
gossip, as Mr. Henderson suggests, is a wide question, and requires more 
discussion than he gives to it. 

At the close of his book, and in connection with ‘the results in the Roman 
army, arising from the troubles in Gaul and Germany, Mr. Henderson touches 
upon the fringe of two important questions, 

1. The recruiting system for the Legions, and 

2. The employment of ‘Clan Regiments.’ 

He is well qualified to deal with both these subjects thoroughly, and I wish 
that he would do so, but his remarks here are not as clear or as free from 
misunderstanding as could be desired. 

1. In the first place, he commits himself to the following, as it seems to 
me, astounding statement. ‘The Emperor Augustus had sought to establish the 
general practice that recruits for legions serving in the Western part of the 
Empire should be drawn from the Eastern Provinces, and that legions on duty 
in the latter should be recruited from the West’ (p. 324). This sweeping and, 
as far as I know, original statement is not supported by a single reference. | 
can only point out very briefly one or two objections to it. It is wholly 
opposed to the conclusions arrived at by Mommsen in his well-known article 
on the subject, in Hermes xix. All the epigraphic evidence collected there, as 
well as several passages from the Annals, point to exactly the opposite practice. 
The Eastern legions were recruited from the East, the Western from the West, 
while those of Moesia seem to have been raised from both. Mr. Henderson 
may say that Augustus was unable to carry his policy into effect. But it was 
from the first an obviously impossible policy, which Augustus could never have 
thought of. There were only six Eastern Legions and, omitting the Moesian, 


fifteen or sixteen in the West. Even for the six legions, there were not enough 
Roman citizens in the East to recruit them in the ordinary way, and in con- 
sequence the Eastern legions were very largely ‘vernaculae,’ te. composed of 
Orientals, who up to the time of enlistment were ‘ peregrini.’ 
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HENDERSON’S CIVIL WAR AND REBELLION 


that Augustus could ever have contemplated a ‘vernacular’ army of this kind 
for the Rhine, the Danube, and Spain? 

Again, Mr. Henderson explains the mutinous and disloyal behaviour of the 
German Legions in the year 69 by what he calls ‘the introduction of the 
territorial system’ into the army. He believes that the system of permanent 
camps involved recruiting from ‘the children of the Legion,’ and even from the 
children of the auxiliaries, and that ‘so a legion and a locality became identified 
so closely that the interests and hopes of the latter became those of the former.’ 
As a result, ‘the legions on the Rhine in A.D. 69 were tainted with native 
German sympathies’ (pp. 323 and 325). Now, with regard to the territorial 
system, I believe I am right in saying that epigraphic evidence is all against 
the view that strictly local recruiting was earlier than Hadrian. The German 
legionaries came from Gaul, especially Narbonensis, Spain, Noricum, and up to 
Vespasian, from Italy. Nor, though the circumstances were wholly exceptional, 
is there any evidence that the legions on the Rhine were tainted with German 
sympathies. Their mutinous conduct was due to the licence of civil war, while 
their disloyalty was either due to absolute compulsion, or again to the bitter 
feelings of civil strife. They were Vitellian legions, and ‘Vitellianae legiones 
vel externum servitium quam imperatorem Vespasianum malle’ (iv. 54) In the 
end, it was to the Gallic Empire that they swore allegiance, not to Civilis and 
his Germans. I make bold to say that there is no evidence whatever that long 
service in a province, whether Britain or Spain or Germany or Africa, and there 
are examples of it in all these, was the cause of danger or disloyalty among the 
legions. It is surely a somewhat lame conclusion to the lesson learnt in this 
war as to the dangers of the recruiting system, that Mr. Henderson has to admit, 
‘in the system of recruiting for the legions, Vespasian is not known to have 
made any change.’ 

2. With regard to the auxiliary troops along the Rhine, Vespasian did make 
an important change, and Mr. Henderson explains very clearly what it was, and 
the need for it (p. 329). A considerable number of Gallic cohorts and alae as 
well as some drawn from German tribes were employed in both the German 
armies. The possible dangers of this are obvious, and were increased by the 
practice of putting these corps under the command of their own countrymen. 
Vespasian, as Mr. Henderson shows, with a few exceptions, removed these German 
and Gallic auxiliaries to other provinces, further from their own homes. But if 
Mr. Henderson implies by his phrase, ‘the practice of using clan regiments for 
auxiliaries in their native country, that the auxilia generally up to this time 
were usually so posted, or that they may be collectively described as ‘local 
levies, I rather demur to this view. I notice that, ¢g., Mr. Henderson in speak- 
ing of the procurator of Raetia says: ‘his only troops were such native levies 
as he could raise in case of sudden peril’ (p. 29). On the contrary, the pro- 
curator of Raetia had a considerable force of auxiliary cohorts and alae, carefully 
distinguished in ii.68 from the native levies : ‘ Raeticae alae cohortesque et ipsorum 
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Raetorum iuventus. Does Mr. Henderson suppose that these alae and cohorts 
were all composed of Raeti, or that the nineteen cohorts and five alae in the 
Mauretanian provinces (ii. §2) were all composed of Mauretanian tribesmen, or 
that the auxiliaries of Noricum were all native levies, as is implied on page 162? 
We have unfortunately no ‘diplomata’ for the prae-Flavian period, but even in 
the Rhine army we have enough information to know that it was not the rule 
there to employ clan regiments in their own homes. The Batavian cohorts were 
at this time not part of the German army at all, but of the British. When they 
did belong to the German army they were stationed in Upper, not in Lower 
Germany. Belgae too are found in the upper army, Treveri on the Lower Rhine. 
Again, cohorts of Raeti, Thracians, Vascones, Britons, and of other tribes from 
more distant provinces are found in the Rhine armies, just as Gallic cohorts and 
alae are found in Britain and Pannonia. From the first, Tacitus tells us, (Ann. 
iv. 5,) the auxilia moved about from province to province more frequently than 
the legions, a statement quite inconsistent with the theory that they were all 
this time merely local levies. 

Whether Mommsen is right in holding that in course of time the auxiliary 
soldiers ‘served without distinction as to their descent jn the most various 
divisions, or whether, according to Mr. Henderson, the clan regiments ‘pre- 
sumedly continued to be composed, at least largely (? entirely), of the 
natives of those tribes whose names they bear,’ is a question which can only 
be decided by a careful examination of diplomata and other inscriptions. My 
impression is that Mommsen does not speak without book, but perhaps Mr. 
Henderson has collected counter evidence. The clan names prove no more 
than such a cognomen as ‘Gallica’ applied to a Syrian legion. 

Among minor points, I would notice the following. On page 32 we are 
told that there were “nine cohorts of Praetorian Guards, and seven of Urban 
Guards.’ This implies that the increase made by Claudius affected the urban 
cohorts only, and not the praetorian. It is not the ordinary view, nor, I think, 
in accordance with the evidence. At any rate, Mr. Henderson must be wrong 
in saying, page 34, ‘Under Tiberius, Cohors XVII is in garrison at Lugdunum: 
At that time, it must have been cohors XIII. 

It appears from ii. 57, that Vitellius was joined before entering Italy by 
eight thousand troops from Britain. Mr. Henderson on p. 166 supposes that 
in response to an appeal from Vitellius, further detachments were sent ‘in time 
to take part in the struggle. This is a mistake. The ‘ Vexillarii trium Britan- 
nicarum legionum,’ in ii. 100, are clearly those led into Italy by Vitellius 
himself. 

On page 214 Mr. Henderson supposes that the legio II Adjutrix which 
‘was formally enrolled by Mucianus,’ was formed from the ‘legio e classicis, 
a body of marines collected by Vitellius from the Misenum fleet (iii. 55). This 
is of course possible, but I would suggest as far more probable that it was 
formed from the ‘classici Ravennates legionariam militiam poscentes, who 
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joined the army of Antonius (iii. 50). 
distinct reward of service rendered. 
legion should be so honoured. 

On page 256 Mr. Henderson says, ‘the Nemetes were Gauls.’ Tacitus, 
Germ. 28, classes them among the tribes which were ‘haud dubie Germanorum 
popull.’ 

On page 288 Mr. Henderson says that Tutor, after the death of Vocula, 
‘fell upon Cologne and Mainz, and took them both without trouble.” Tacitus 
does not say that he took either place. He says that he surrounded them, and 
compelled them to acknowledge the Gallic empire (iv. 59). Cologne was clearly 
not a captured city when it negotiated with the Tencteri (iv. 64), or when it 
appealed for the help of Cerealis (iv. 79). Mainz was as clearly not a captured 
camp, when the Ala Picentina took refuge there (iv. 62), while Tacitus expressly 
says that Mogontiacum and Vindonissa were not burnt with the other camps 
(iv. 61). 

Of slips or misprints, I have only noticed two. Legio |. Italica is in a 
footnote on page 167 mentioned as one of the legions of Lower Germany, while 
on page 278 Novaesium is described as ‘north’ of Vetera. 

I only wish that all books were printed in the large clear type in which 
Messrs. Macmillan have presented Mr. Henderson’s work. It is the only book 
which I have been able to read through myself during the past three years. 
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BIANCA BRUNO’S 7JH/RD SAMNITE WAR. 


BIANCA BRUNO, La terza guerra Sannitica, (Studi di siorta antica, pubbiicati 
da Giulio Beloch, fascicolo vi.). Rome: Loescher, 1906. Pp. 122. Lire 5.50, 


THE book before us is a careful history of the Third Samnite War and the 
few years immediately preceding it (304-290 Bc.). The only continuous 
narrative of this war is Livy ix. 45 to end, x., and Per. xi., so that the book 
practically resolves itself into an analysis of the Livian account, as presented 
in Livy himself and the epitomists. Outside Livy the only sources available 
are the epitaph of Scipio Barbatus (C./.Z. i. p. 16), a few incidental notices in 
Frontinus, Valerius Maximus, and the de uiris illustribus, a sentence or two 
in Pliny, Cicero, etc, and the Fasts Triumphales. The writer shows a very 
keen eye for any fragment of evidence which may be used to correct or to 
fill up the Livian narrative. To a certain extent the Fasti Triumphales are 
valuable in this respect; they sometimes give help towards discarding some 
of the grosser inconsistencies of Livy. Unfortunately they are not much nearer 
the truth, dating as they do from 12 B.C. They reflect the same tendencies 
as Livy’s narrative; exaggeration, glorification of self, family and country have 
played havoc with dull fact; one would hesitate to say that they drew from 
sources purer than, or even different from those available to Livy. 

Thus for her main theory Bianca Bruno relies on such few and faint 
glimpses of an older and truer version as may be caught sight of through 
the thick overlay of annalistic tradition. This theory may be shortly stated: 
in’ very early historical accounts there was a constant verbal confusion between 
Sabini and Samnites; the greater importance of the conflict with the Samnites 
almost completely obscured that with the Sabines; a true reconstruction of 
the Third Samnite war would make the Sabines very prominent; in fact, it 
is by no means certain that they did not begin the war, yet, owing largely 
to the verbal confusion mentioned, their action as enemies of Rome only appears 
late in the war, and then obscurely, eg. in Liv. Per. xi, Oros. iii. 22, 11, 
Flor. i. 15, auctor de uir illustr. 33. 3 (M. Curius Dentatus), Cic. Cato m. 16, 55; 
Apul. de mag. 17. The supposition that the hostility of the Sabines to Rome 
should be thrown back to the beginning of the war, is attractive and seems 
to have grown from the author’s thorough examination of the sources, not to 
have been preconceived and then propped up by selected quotations. Perhaps 
she shows a tendency to work her idea rather hard, but on the whole it presents 
itself as a very reasonable solution of many difficulties in the Livian narrative. 
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4s she notes, the geographical position of the Sabines would ensure the necessary 
connection between the war in the north, where Gauls and Etruscans were 
attacking Rome, and that in the south, where the Samnites were fighting. 
Yoreover, if the initiative in forcing on this war is attributed to the Sabines, 


itis easier to u 


nderstand how the Samnites came to break the peace of 304 B.C. ; 


they must have been greatly exhausted by the tremendous struggle of the 


Second Samni 
blow for freed 


te War, but could not resist the temptation of striking one more 


om when another nation gave the signal. 


Perhaps even the writer would not claim that her book had finally solved the 
oroblem round which it centres; such reconstructions of ancient narrative run 
the risk of being discarded, as soon as a newer or better idea occurs to some 


other critic. 


For the sake of clearness we could have wished that she had 


summed up her results more definitely at the end of each chapter. 


There is 


NO. X. VOL, III. 


an appendix on the chronology of Polybius during the Gallic wars. 


LOUISE E. MATTHAEI. 











A SKETCH BOOK OF ANCIENT ROME (OF THE 
SCHOOL OF DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO). 


Codex Escurtalensts, ein Skizzenbuch aus der Werkstatt Domenico Ghirlandaios, 
unter Mitwirkung von CHRISTIAN HULSEN und ADOLF MICHAELIS, heraus- 
gegeben von HERMANN’ EGGER. des archaol. 
Instituts in Wien, iv. 1906.) I. Text: 174 pp. with 3 plates 

IT. Plates: 70 plates with 137 illustrations, 


(Sonderschriften oesterr. 
2 vols. 4to. 


and 70 illustrations in the text. 


THE publication in facsimile of the more important drawings of Renaissance 
artists which have relation to the antiquities of Rome has been one of the features 
of the study of Roman archaeology and topography in recent years. It is in 
this manner that rapprochements can best be made between these various drawings, 
which are scattered over the museums and libraries of Europe, and the monuments 
which they represent, and the perusal of such a work as Prof. Hilsen’s concluding 
volume of Jordan’s 7opographie der Stadt Rom (C.R. 1908, 154 sgq.) will show the 
utility of such publications, while their interest as showing the development of 
these artists themselves, and informing us what were the objects of their study, is 
Among them, that of the book of drawings attributed to Andreas 
Coner in the Soane Museum (Papers of the British School at Rome, ii. (1904)) 
by the present writer, brought before the public a series hitherto unknown. 
That the attribution, though only put forward tentatively, is impossible, has 
been demonstrated to my satisfaction by Herr Egger himself in a review in 


no less great. 


Kunstgeschichtliche Anzeigen (Betblatt der Mittetlungen des Instituts fur Osterv. 
Geschichtsforschung, 1906, No. 3). Coner, as the inventory of his books shows, 
was a priest and a considerable scholar, to whom the numerous errors in the 
It seems 
also clear that Herr Egger is correct in his statement that the drawings, as 
we have them, are not originals (neither those of the first nor of the second 
hand), but go back to older collections. This is indicated by the fact that 
several of the plans and profiles are to be found in other contemporary collections 
of drawings, eg. the Codex Barberinianus of Giuliano da Sangallo, so closely 
resembling those of the so-called Coner as to indicate their derivation from a 
common archetype, and by the incorrect copying of some of the legends, 
obviously by one who did not understand them, which makes it difficult to 
suppose that this was itself the archetype. 

I have referred to these points, because the case in regard to the Codex 


Latinity of the text to the drawings themselves cannot be attributed. 
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Escurialensis is identical. There, too, the draughtsman is only a copyist, as 
similar indications show. Herr Egger has, by a series of very careful compari- 
sons, demonstrated that he was a scholar of Domenico Ghirlandaio, and that 
some of the originals he copied were probably the architectural drawings and 
sketches of buildings made at Rome, as Vasari tells us, by his master (pp. 35 5¢¢.). 
(That Michelangelo, as Condivi tells us in a passage cited by Herr Egger, 
unsuccessfully (szc) attempted to borrow Domenico’s sketch-book, is an interest- 
ing point.) His identity cannot, however, be more closely determined, as there 
is not a single independent conception by him in the whole book (p. 47). 

The drawings of plans, and details of architecture and ornamentation and 
some of those of ancient sculptures, are equally taken from older pattern-books, 
the authorship of which it has not as yet been possible to determine. ‘The 
date of the sketch-book itself is not earlier than 1491, the year given on an 
ornamental pilaster on f. 5ov. It is thus some 25 years earlier than the Coner 
drawings, and is almost the first of its kind which has come down to us. The 
most important drawings in it are, undoubtedly, the views of Rome, which date 
from about this period, and are especially interesting in comparison with those 
drawn by Heemskerck some 40 years later. Some of them have been already 
published separately by Miintz and Hilsen. 

The drawings are, from p. 57 onwards, carefully described in detail—Herr 
Egger himself, who is entirely responsible for the introduction (pp. 5-56) dealing 
with those of architectural or artistic interest, Prof. Hiilsen with many of the 
views of Rome, Prof. Michaelis with the sculptures. The combination o: 
specialists is indeed a fortunate one, and the responsibility for the respective 
sections is clearly apportioned in a table at the end, which also shows when 
the drawing is taken from another drawing, and when direct from the original. 
The drawings themselves are fully reproduced in vol. ii, while in vol. i. we find 
numerous illustrations from other drawings or engravings which form parallels 
to those of the codex under notice. We may note the following as more 
especially interesting : 

Fol. 7. The view of the interior of the mausoleum of Constantia (S. Costanza 
near S. Agnese), with its decorations as they were before the restoration 
of 1620—in the lower zone marble intarsia like that of the basilica of 
Junius Bassus. 

Fol. 7 v.,8. Panorama of Rome from Monte Mario, especially interesting in 
comparison with the later panoramas from the same point by Heemskerck 
and Wyngaerde. The battlemented tower in front of the Hospital of 
S. Spirito cannot be satisfactorily identified. The representation of the 
Vatican palace is interesting. 

Fol. 10. A detail from the so-called ‘volta dorata,’ a ceiling in the Golden 
House of Nero, which formed the subject of a fine coloured drawing 
by Francesco d’ Olanda (reproduced on PI. III. of the text volume), whose 
sketch-book in the Escurial will, we may hope, one day also be pub- 
lished by Herr Egger. Other details of ceilings from the Golden House 
follow. 
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THOMAS ASHBY 


Fol. 15 v. has a drawing of a sarcophagus in the church of the SS. Apostoli, 


with a representation of sea deities, which has since disappeared, and 
is otherwise unknown. 

23 (3). I do not think the identification of this base with that of the 
columns of the portico of S. Venanzio at the Lateran baptistery is 


' correct. See Coner (so called), fol. 132 (a). 
Fol. 


26v. Interesting view of the castle and bridge of S. Angelo before the 
alterations of Alexander VI. (1492-5). There is another view of the 
castle on f. 30. 


27 v. View of the Pons Fabricius and the Tiber island. It is noticeable 
that this and the last view recur identically in the Codex Barberinianus 
at Giuliano da Sangallo (f. 34v) in such a way that a common original 
for both must be supposed. Figs. 68, 70, inserted at the end of the 
text volume, and giving two different views of the same bridge from 
engravings by Willem van Nieulandt in my collection, form further 
interesting parallels. 

35. Elevation of the apse of SS. Cosma and Damiano, with its original 
marble incrustation, destroyed probably in 1632. 


40v. View from the northern summit of the Capitol over the eastern 
portion of the city, with the mediaeval Tor dei Conti in the centre, 
reproduced on a larger scale in the text volume, pl. iv. 


417. View of the Colosseum, absolutely identical with a drawing in 
the Soane Museum (vol. marked ‘ Margaret Chinnery,’ fol. 28). A similar 
identity is to be noted between fol. 29 of the Cod. Escurialensis and 
f. 6 of the vol. marked ‘ Margaret Chinnery.’ 


48. Elevation of the Tomb of Bibulus. That in the so-called Coner 
sketch-book is by the second hand. 


53. Drawing of the Apollo Belvedere, the oldest we have. The text 
informs us that it then stood in the garden of S. Pietro in Vincoli. 
Michaelis succeeds in disproving Hiilsen’s theory that it was found near 
Marino. Another drawing is on fol. 64, and Michaelis decides from an 
examination of them that the incorrect restoration of the lower part 
of the right arm, which already appears here, dates from classical 
times. 

56. Lower part of a statue of Jupiter in the collection of Giovanni 


% a 





oR E F : 


Saw 





— 


Ciampolini, one of the earliest formed in Rome. Michaelis has succeeded | 


in recognizing the torso in the Naples Museum. 

56v. (reproduced on a larger scale in Pl. V. of the text volume). View 
of Rome from the Aventine. 

60. Part of a ceiling in the Golden House of Nero—plan only of the 
compartments. This is more fully represented in Cod. Windsor H. 22 
(Vittoria) f. 20 (21 Lanciani) and Bellori-Bartoli, Picturae Antiquae, 
Animadverstones in Appendicem, tab. v., as I discovered this summer. 


It will be recognized from this short account that the publication is one 
of the highest importance, and it is good to know that others will follow it. 
The Vatican Library, which in 1902 acquired the Barberini Library en d/oc, is 
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about to publish the drawings of Giuliano da Sangallo in facsimile, with text 
by Prof. Hiilsen, and there are grounds for hoping that Herr Egger will shortly 
publish the Heemskerck sketch-books in Berlin. Isolated drawings from these 
have already appeared in various articles and books, but the issue of the coilec- 
tions as a whole will be of great interest. The British School at Rome, too, 
hopes to bear its part in making known the treasures which exist in the libraries 
of this country, and I am now engaged in the formation of a catalogue of the 
collection of drawings begun by Cassiano dal Pozzo, and purchased from Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani by George III., which are now in the Royal Library at 
Windsor—an enterprise for which H.M. the King has graciously given his 


consent. 


THOMAS ASHBY. 
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Rheinisches Museum, etc. 63. 4. 1908. 


S. Sudhaus, Die Adbfassungszett des Alexandra. ‘The last twelve lines bear out the date 
suggested by Beloch and Skutsch: 1446 sgg. refer to Flamininus and Cynoscephalae. 
A. v. Mess, Das 68 Gedicht Catulls. Allius asks Catullus to send him love poetry of 
his own composition which will console him and help to reconcile his mistress to him. 
This last thought is an elegiac roros. H. Raeder, Alkidamas und Flaton als Gegner 
des Isokrates. 1. Against Gercke’s article, R*. Aus. 62. 171 sgg. His interpretation 
of Alc. 4 and Isocr. 13. 9-12 quite mistaken: it is Isocrates, not an ‘old téyvy’ 
that Alc. is attacking. 2. Gompertz wrong in thinking that Isocrates’ Cyprian speeches 
and S#usirts display a tone friendly to Plato. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. 
1. Further sources for the text of Johannes Diaconus. 2. Georgius’ commentary on 
Hermogenes’ oraves: two chapters edited with critical apparatus based on Py, Ya, Vy. 
3. A Madrid MS., once the property of Const. Lascaris, and containing extracts from 
Christophorus’ commentary. L. Radermacher, Motiv und Persdniichkett. 2. Vergil’s 
description of the punishments in Hell. In general, the penalties in Hell are the 
outcome of popular legend and humour: they were not originally connected with 
particular individuals such as Sisyphus and Tantalus. In the oldest tradition we find the 
task of pouring water into leaky vessels assigned to unnamed maidens: its becoming 
the peculiar penalty of the Danaids is connected with the fact that in folklore eternal 
water-carrying is the duty of the ayayo. No need then to decide exactly where in 
Aen. 6. 608 sgg. the transition from ordinary mortal sinners to mythical ones takes place. 
R. M. E. Meister, Eideshelfer im griech. Rechte. Passages from Aristotle, Gortynian 
Insc., etc., which suggest the existence of persons who confirmed the oaths of the 
parties to the suit by an oath based on knowledge not of the facts involved, but of 
the characters of the parties. A. Dyroff, Caesars Anticato und Ciceros Cato. Caesar’s 
work described Cato as a man in whom all the Stoic virtues were distorted. Influence 
of Cicero’s work upon Valerius Maximus and in particular Seneca. The Cato poems 
of the Poetae Lat. Minores. R. Reitzenstein, Die Jnselfahrt der Ciris. The Vergil lines 
473-4 and 476. Difficulties arise in the matter (for Minos had no object in seeking 
Delos) and style (dimguitur and the gue’s in 476) at the very moment at which the 
narrative becomes Vergilian. A. Brinkmann, Die Homer-Metaphrasen des Prokopius von 
Gaza. The thought of Homer M. 322 sgg. paraphrased in an anonymous writer in 
Iamblichus, pseudo-Lysias, Theopompus, Cicero, Lesbonax, Procopius and Nicolaus 
Cabasilas. Misce/len: T. Gompertz, Zu Herodot 2. 16. Read 4 yap 5% for ov yap 4. 
Idem, War Archimedes von konigl. Gebhiite? Explains Plutarch’s r@ Baowrei ovyyevis 
(Vit. Marc. 14. 7) as a title of rank. J. M. Stahl, Zu Fragmenten des Euripides. Emen- 
dations of Euripides fragments published by Rabe, RA. Mus. 1908, 127 sgg. (esp. from 
Bellerophon). R. Asmus, Zur TZexthritik von Julian. Or. IV. A. Brinkmann, Zu 


Julians IV Rede. G. Némethy, Zidulliana. 1. 6. 56 admittas is used in its regular 
amatory sense; 2. 2. 7 Syrio to be read for puro; 2. 3. 71-72: cp. Lucr. 5. 962. 
C. Huelsen, Zin Vers des Martial und eine stadtrimische Grabschrift. Confirms Housman’s 
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note on Mart. 3. 93. 20 (Class. Rev. 1908, p. 46) from C.Z.Z. vi. 9590, which he believes 
to be the epitaph of this long-lived lady’s doctor: C - MATTIO - LYGDAMO - MEDICO - SATTIAE. 
K. Meiser, Zu Juuenal 15.90. Read audi for autem. H. Ehrlich, Konig Ogyges. ‘Qyvypros 
means ‘watery’: the Aé#ic king an invention to explain @yvya xaxa (‘the Deluge’): as 
a constant epithet of Zrvybs téwp the word came to mean ‘chthonic’ and the Boeotian 
king was invented in conn. with the Ogygian gate, grove and hill at Thebes which really 
got their name from the Furies who were worshipped there as wyvyrat vipdar.  E, Nestle, 
Sticke mit Schlangenhaut. A. Elter, Zusatz zu o. S. 472. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 21. 9. 1908. 


J. Ilberg, Die Erforschung der griech. Heilkunde. Some account of the history of 
the relations between Philology and Medicine, in connexion with the new. Corpus 
Medicorum. Soranus. Hints for a history of ancient Medicine. W. Capelle, Erdbeben 
im Altertum. 1. Earthquakes in Greece: the connexion of the Poseidon cult therewith. 
The hypotheses of ancient scientists, esp. Democritus, Anaxagoras, Aristotle and Posidonius. 
2. Earthquakes in Italy. Roman superstition. 3. Earthquakes in other parts of the 
world. ?Sodom and Gomorrha. R. Asmus, LZichendorffs ‘ Julian” Anszetgen und 
Mitteilungen: Wendland’s Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in thren Beztehungen zum 
Judentum und Christentum reviewed by Zielinski. ‘All that great power, wide-read 
erudition and sure judgment could do for such a theme.’ 


21. 10. 1908. 


E. Weber, Herodot als Dichter. Epic breadth of the historian, points of similarity 
and difference between him and Homer. Comp. of the conversation between Croesus 
and Cyrus after the release from the pyre with that of Priam and Achilles in //. 22. 372 599. 
M. Wellmann, Ask/epiades aus Bithynien von einem herrschenden Vorurtherl befreit. Pliny’s 
account of him as a charlatan unreliable. Account of his physiology. B. Warnecke, 
Die Vortragshkunst der rimischen Schauspieler. Strength of voice ot helped by the masks. 
Professional voice-training. Many hints to be found in Quint. and the Terence-scholia. 
P. Simon, Die Huldigung der Kiinste. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: J. Geficken’s Zwet 
griech. Apologeten reviewed by P. Wendland. ‘G. has done a great service. . I owe 
to his work most valuable suggestions.’ 


23. I. 1909. 

W. Nestle, Politik und Aufklarung in Griechenland im Ausgang des V Jahrhunderts 
v. Chr. The pseudo-Xenophontic ‘State of the Athenians’ the first attempt at an examination 
of the influence of natural laws upon forms of constitution. The Sophists laid the 
foundation of a theory of Political Science, but whereas the views of Protagoras, 
Antiphon, etc., were not revolutionary, those of the adherents of Natural Law were. 
Of these, one section (Hippias, Lycophron, Alcidamas) pleaded for the majority of 
weak and needy persons, the other (Thrasymachus and Callicles in Plato, and to some 
extent Socrates) regard law as protecting an inferior majority against an intellectually 
superior minority. Sketches of ideal states by Hippodamus of Miletus and Phaleas of 
Chalcedon. Results of these theories: the oligarchic revolution of 411, the thirty tyrants 
(esp. Critias), the deaths of Theramenes and Socrates, Caesarism. F. Skutsch, Sechzehnte 
Epode und vierte Ekloge. Li. 13 sgg. refer to the burial of Romulus and the /afis 
niger: the conception is illustrated by a passage of Julius Valerius (3. 57) in which a 
prophet foretells that the city in which Alexander is buried will endure for ever. 
LI. 49, 50 and 33 closely resemble Verg. Zc/. 4. 21, 22: the latter is the imitator, so 
that the Epode may be dated between 42 B.c. and 4o B.c., and we need assume no 
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allusion to Carm. Sibyll. 3. 790 sqg. A Miiller, Das Biuhnenwesen in der Zeit von 
Constantin d. Gr. bis Justinian. Deals mainly with mimes and pantomimes, | the life 
and status of the players. R. M. Meyer, Die Methode der wechselseitigen Erhellung. 
Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: K. Dissel, Der Sperling der Lesbia. Passer solitarius, not 
p. domesticus :. atpovGiov povofov of Psalm 102 is rendered in the Vulgate passer solitarius, 
and the latter name may have been current in Catullus’ time. T. Pliiss, Axa Vorschlag 
zu Donarem pateras. Maintains the genuineness, with explanations of the difficulties 
(¢g. officially the burning of Carthage was due to that city’s breach of the treaty made 
by the elder Africanus, /ucratus nomina: ‘gaining no personal advantage’). Zielinski’s 
Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte summarised and favourably noticed by E. Grinwald. 


Archiv fur lat. Lexikographie, ete. 15. 4. 


Oskar Hey, Wortgeschichtliche Beobachtungen. The use of uf tta dicam, mainly 
in Cicero, where it accompanies (@) new words, (4) new meanings, (c) uerba humilia, 
(2) oxymoron. Idem, Zur Assimilation von ct. Coatores in Corpus 5. 4504, 4505. 
N. Vulii, Redire, reuerti, reducem esse. In Spartian’s Vita Hadr. 1. 3 ad patriam redit 
the verb is used of a person returning to the country which he has never seen before; 
so reduces in Verg. Aen. 3. 96. Th. Biigel, Zin Fall seltener Tmesis. In the case of 
compounds of the form Pseudo-apostolt, ps.-christiani, and compounds of de, tmesis 
was permissible in the time of Ambrosiaster and Verecundus. S. Brassloff, Céeder 
den Gebrauch von proinde und perinde bei den kiass. Juristen. Generally, proinde is 
‘therefore,’ ferinde ‘according as’: occasionally the meanings are interchanged. In 
Dig. 42. 1%. 57 protnde appears to have neither meaning, but the passage wants 
rearranging and it is easy to do this in such a way that the particle has its usual force. 
But in seven passages of the Digest where ferinde=deinde there is good reason to 
believe the presence of interpolation (by Justinian). P. Rasi, Mamnere=esse. A. Klotz, 
Incessare. Evutyches cites it from Statius 11. 361, where QNg'frb present it. In view, 
however, of the poet's classicist principles, it is not likely that he used the word. Idem, 
Die Statiusscholien. The first Statius commentaries came into existence about 400. 
About 550 Lactantius Placidus used these for his work on the poets which lasted until 
Carolingian times, when it was broken up into marginal scholia. These again were 
collected and written out continuously without the text in Monac. 19482 and the two 
Parisini 8063, 8064. The scholia enable us to form some idea of the individuality of 
Lactantius (e.g. traces of rhythmical c/ausu/ae, attention given to subject matter rather 
than grammatico-rhetorical points, interested in Philosophy ; especially the pars naturalis). 
L. Havet, Armatus, Bewaffnung. No Ciceronian ex. in Thesaurus: but see Caec. 61. 
P. Rasi, Vomi Perfectform von vomere? Evidence for euomisse in Carmen de Pascha 52 4, 
supporting womerit in Fronto p. 141 N. K. E. Gotz, Waren die Romer blaublind? 
(continued from vol. 14). Discusses caeruleus, aerius, thalassicus, uenetus, caesius, 
liutdus, glaucus, cyaneus, hyacinthinus. The Romans had a perfectly clear conception 
of the colour. W. Heraeus, Odrio und obro. Evidence from Chiron’s Mulomedicina, etc. 
Idem, Glando. In Gell. iv 1. 8 glandem and glande of the MSS. may be a trace of this 
word (found thrice in verse). Idem, Zur sogenannten Peregrinatio Siluiae. EEmendations 
and stylistic notes: accusative for nom. (said by Mohl to be the surest characteristic of 
Spanish Latin) in 25. 3, 27. 1 (orationem, seplimanas, unum), vulgarisms, redundancies. 
Idem, Crep(a)tura. Crepturas the reading in Schol. Iuu. 3. 196. Idem, U¢er, uéris 
Iuuencus 2. 373 w@értbus. Idem, Der Akkusativ mach memor, nescius and Lacernobirrus. 
The Editor, Zu den lat. Spruchversen. Influence of Euripides and Menander on Publilius 
Syrus. Relation between him and ‘Caecilius de nugis philosophorum.’ C. Weyman, 
Epikerfragment bet Seneca? Trang. 4. § stat tamen et clamore iuuat. Miscellen: 
W. Heraeus, Congustus. Traces of this adj. e.g. in the poem of the Anthology ‘ De da/neis 
cutusdam pauperibus.’ M. Pokrowskij, Spatlateinisches. Notes on the Thesaurus Glossarum 


1908. 
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Emendatarum. CC. Weyman, ualere. Occurs in Vincentius of Lerinum. Idem, 
Cumque = quandocumque. In conn. with Hor. O. 1. 32, quotes an inscription of Pope 
Honorius 1st (625-638) where cumgue uelit=quandocumque uolet. Literatur, 1907-1908: 
Lindsay’s Syntax of Plautus, Peterson’s Verrinae, Gercke’s Senecae naturalium quaestt. 
ib. VIIZ, \hm’s Suetont opera Vol. / and other books are noticed. Nekrolog: 
F. Buecheler. A@tttetlung der Redaktion. ‘This is the last number of the Archiv. 


Mnemosyne. 36. 3. 1908. 

S. A. Naber, P/latonica (contd.). Euthydemus, Protag., Gorg., Meno, Hipp. maior 
and minor, Ion, Menexenus, Clitophon, Republic. J. J. H., dd Plutarchum. De rect. 
rat. aud. 38 B: read mpopnxavepevos for mpopvwpyevos. I. M. J. Valeton, Quaestt. Graccae 


(contd. from vol 16). The Lygdamis inscription of Halicarnassus. Nature of the changes 
it introduces in the matter of property-disputes: it is evidently directed against the 
exiles, who could not return within the year and a half mentioned therein. The 
keeping of definite records must have become a duty of the mnemones as soon as their 
Restoration etc. of part of the inscription. K. Kuiper, 
Shews the Euripidean character 
J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. De 

H. van Herwerden, ouae 
Epitrepontes, Perikeiromene, 


office became an annual one. 
De Euripideae fabulae Pirithot fragmento nuper reperto. 
of the new verses given in Ahein. Mus. 63, p. 145. 
cap. ex. inim. util. 92 B. Read sepeoreAAwv for reprerwv. 
cnecturae in fragm. Menandrea reperta a Lefeburio. 
Samia. 

36. 4. 1908. 

P. H. Damsté, Ada. ad. Statit Thebaidem. Emendations and defence of the text 
of Bks. 1-6: e.g. defence of I 87 (modo digna uent), 517 (ostro tenuis aurogue sonantss), 
Il 135 (smpulerat), 721 (deuertis), III 379 (audttusgue tterum), IV 109 (aegrescunt), 
665 (solem radtts ignescere ferri), V 30 (artts torts), 574 (peregit), 692 (als), VI 25 (labors 
feros) and conjectures on II 71 (note on Statius’ love for fo/us), II] 217, 234, 314, 
IV 75, 410, VI 53, 79-83, 544. J. J. H., dd Plutarchum. In Quom. adol. 19 F omit 
"HAwov so that pyvieev means ‘significare’; in De lib. educ. 10 F read G@etwy for Gewv. 
C. Brakman, Ad schol. Bobiensia. Conjectures (affecting mainly notes on Verrines, 
pro Sulla, pro Sest., pro Flacc., pro Mil., pro Planc., pro Arch.). H. van Herwerden, 
Notulae ad alteram Leeuwenti ed. fragmentorum Menandreorum recens detectorum. Mainly 
on Epitrepontes and Perikeiromene. K. Kuiper, De vocab. tpomos ui atgue usu per 
saece. VI et V. The older usage (Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles). The later (Herod— 
Aristoph.) differs mainly in its tendency to make the word equivalent to 7400s, but they 
have not yet got as far as the éxaorw tiv tpdrov ovvippooay Ppovpapxov of Menander. 
J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. In Praec. reip. ger. 820A read tipnua for timny aya. 
S. A. Naber, P/atonica (from part 3). Emendations of Rep. II-VI. 


37. I. 1909. 
S. A. Naber, Platonica (continued from vol. 36). 
(p. 515 E to end), Timaeus, Critias, Minos, Laws, Zpistudae, Scholia. J. M. J. Valeton, 
Quaestiones Graecae. III De Inscr. Lygdamensi (continued from vol. 36). J. J. H., 
Plutarchus. In de lib. educ. p. 104 put a long stop after xaAdv, and then read evr 
8 év ols, 7d vixav BAaBepdv Kai ds dAnOds vin Kudueia, J. van Leeuwen, Ad Arsstophams 
Comici fragmenta nuper reperta. C. Brakman, Ad Apulei Apologiam (continued from 
vol. 36). Notes and emendations. J. J. H., Plutarchus. In de Ub. educ. 8a eject 
troAauBdvw and read roi for évrov. P. H. Damsté, Adn. ad Statit Thebaidem (from 
vol. 36). 7. 1 a@fgue ita, 98 /ugenti ‘quod praeda sibi eripiatur,’ 134 pectore right 
(cp. 7. 481, 9. 89, 151, 12. 606), 308 calentem, 338 incidere mght (cp. 11. 255, 


Emendations, etc, on Republic 
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Ach, 2. 136), 634 sat fessa manus (cp. 7. 792), 798 adius right (cp. 804 sqq. mors alia), 
8. 147-8: veltgut (taking rector as vocative), 154 more right. 9. 183 munc tam, 218 cey 


Julmine, 419 unaqgue genus, 625 natum, 747 effiat faucibus, 865 telis dextramque. 10. 26 
vapt: (for nigri), 295 animas, 441 interea uettto, 743 agit furias, 916 aut tterum. 11. 242 
sgg. The first six lines alone belong to the muntius, 529 rumpunt. 12. § raris=‘left 
empty, 430 venuere, 547 semina right (cp. Ach. 2. 89, Theb. 4. 212, etc.). J. J. H, 


Plutarchus. In Praec. reip. ger. 803 C insert oxwrrev after xatapyovta, 816 A delete 
xat before apxyovra or read for it rdv, 824 Cc delete evyouevos. H. v. H., Zentantur 
duo loct ex A. Klottit dissertatione ‘Zwet meue Blatter des Periketromene. J. van 
Leeuwen, 4d Menandrum. Notes on Her. 45, Disc. 168, 192, 455, 451, 494, Circumt. 75, 
186, Sam. 18, 102, 232. Traces iambics in Plutarch’s ovyxpwrs of Aristophanes and 
Menander and believes he had before him a metrical composition. v. L., Ad Artstoph. 
Vesp. 1179. Photius s.v. avOpwreKos pvOos to be emended : avp., pvBos | 0 TeEpt avOpwreiwy 
Tpaypatwv €xwv THv irobeow. “Apwrropavns CZdykiv. avOpwriferar] "Apurropavys> ’Apdrapdy, 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1908. 

4 Sept. E. Drerup, [“Hpwdov] rept rodireias (G. J. Schneider), favourable. J. May, 
Rhythmische Analyse der Rede Cuiceros pro S. Roscito Amerino (W. Kroll). Volkmann, 
Die Harmonie der Spharen in Ciceros Traum des Scipio (M. Manitius). ‘A _ sound 


investigation. G. Pierleoni, Z’al/itteracione nell’ astronomicon di Manilio (H. Klein- 
giinther), favourable. Poematis latini rell. ex vol. Herculanenst evulgatas denuo re. 
I. Ferrara (M. Manitius). ‘ May almost be regarded as definitive.’ A. Engeli, Dze Oratio 
variata bet Pausantas (A. Thumb), favourable. W. Kunzmann, Quaestiones de Pseudo. 
Luciani libellt qui est de Lomgaevis fontibus atque auctoritate (P. Schulze). ‘Shows 
diligence but does not further the investigation.’ A. Merlin, Rapport sur les inscriptions 
latines de la Tuntste (M. J.). Ausonia, Rivista della societa italiana di archeologia 
I. Jahrgang (J. Ziehen). 

11 Sept. LD. Baud-Bovy et Fr. Boissonnas, En Gréce par monts et par vaux. Avec 
des notices archéologiques par G. Nicole et une préface par Th. Homolle (A. Trendelen- 
burg), very favourable. W. Brachmann, Die Gebdrde bet Homer (Chr. Harder). ‘ Answers 
a real need.’ Sophocles, Zhe Zvrachiniae, abridged from Jebb’s larger edition by G. A 
Davies (H. Steinberg), favourable. G. Modugno, // concetto della vita nella filosofia greca 
(J. Ziehen), favourable on the whole. Manilius, Astronomica, herausg. von Th. Breiter. 
II. Kommentar (M. Manitius). ‘Fills a great gap.’ 

18 Sept. G. Nicole, Medias et le style fleuri dans la cbramique attigue (A. Trendelen- 
burg), favourable. R. Thiele, /m jonischen Kleinasten (G. Lang), favourable. O. Fritsch, 
Delos, and O. Fritsch, Delphi (G. Lang). ‘Interesting to advanced schoolboys.’ Cicero, 
Brutus, erki. von O. Jahn. 5. Aufl. von W. Kroll (H. Steinberg). Hovratius, herausg. 
von O. Keller und J. Haussner. 3 Aufl. (H. Belling), favourable. 

25 Sept. E. Wittich, Homer in seinen Bildern und Vergleichungen (H. Draheim), 
favourable. N. Pavlatos, ‘H zarpis rov ’Odvocéws (P. Goessler), unfavourable. Th. 
Wagner, Symbolarum ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam capita guattuor (Ft. 
Spiro), very favourable. E. Breccia, // dirttto dinastico nelle monarchie dei successori d 
Alessandro Magno (Fr. Cauer). ‘A careful and thorough investigation.’ M. Niedermann 
und E. Hermann, Historische Lautlehre der Lateinischen (Bartholomae). ‘To be recom- 
mended to all concerned with Latin grammar.’ 

2 Oct. J. Partsch, Das Alter der Inselnatur von Leukas (P. Goessler), favourable. 
M. V. Williams, Six essays on the Platonic theory of Knowledge (G. Lehnert). ‘A welcome 


introduction to the problems of Plato.’ L. Venturini, Zarguinto 11 Superbo (Fr. Cauer). 
‘Arbitrary and subjective, and so not convincing.’ | 


9g Oct. 
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Amazontbus, de Carneis, de Telegonia (H. Steuding), favourable. C. Kukula, A/kmans 
Partheneion (H. St.). H. Wolf, Die Religion der alten Romer (H. St.), favourable. Homers 
opera, rec. T. W. Allen. Tom. III, IV (P. Cauer). ‘Has not made a step beyond his 
edition of the Iliad.’ G. Rudberg, Zextstudien zur Tiergeschichte des Artstoteles (M. Manitius), 
favourable. R. Bloch, De Pseudo-Luctant amoribus (A. Bonhéffer). ‘A sound contribu- 
tion. A. v. Premerstein, Das Attentat der Konsulare auf Hadrian im Jahre 118 (Kohler), 
favourable. Zhe Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, catalogued by G. H. Chase (C. 
Koenen). 

16 Oct. 
Hennings), favourable. 


H. Schiller, Bettrage zur Whederherstellung der Odyssee. Il. (P. D. Ch. 
Ciceronis Tusculanarum disputationum libri V, herausg. von Th. 


Schiche. 2 Aufl. (H. Steinberg). M. Siebourg, Akropolis und Forum Romanum. Wand- 
gemalde von M. Roeder (Kohler). ‘Do not fulfil their principal object—to represent 
reality.’ 

23 Oct. E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums. 2. Aufl. I. 1. Einlettung, Elemente der 


Anthropologie (Fr. Cauer), favourable. K. Rees, Zhe [so-called| rule of three actors in 
the classical Greek drama (F. Adami), very favourable. J. Vahleni, Opuscula academica. 
Il. (Th. Stangl). E. Stroebel, Zudé/iana. On the de Jnventione. ‘Very useful work.’ 
A. Hartmann, De inventione Juvenalis capita tria +. Bliimner), favourable. 

30 Oct. A. Fairbanks, Athenian Lekythoi (H. L. Urlichs), favourable. M. Nilsson, 
Die Kausalsatze im Griechischen bis Aristoteles ( arP g). ‘Learned and deserving of 
thanks.’ N. Terzaghi, Appunti sui paragoni net tragia Grect (Helbing). ‘Shows 
thoroughness and diligence.’ E. Krause, Diogenes von Apollonia (G. Lehnert), favourable. 
Glotta. Zeitschrift fiir griechische und Jlateinische Sprache, herausg. von P. Kretschmer 
und Fr. Skutsch. I, 2/3 (R. Meister), very favourable. Supplementary Papers of the 
American School of classical studies in Rome. 1. By G. H. Allen, Ch. D. Crrtis, J. C. 
Egbert, A. W. van Buren (Th. Stang). Ekkehards /lWa/tharius. Ein Kommentar von 
W. Beck (M. Manitius), favourable. D. Aijginetes, I. II. (G. 
Wartenberg), favourable. 

6 Nov. Zhe Tebtunts papyrt. Part II. ed. by B. S. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, with 
the assistance of E. J. Goodspeed (A. Stein). ‘A new and priceless gift.’ Fr. Helm, 
Materialen zur Herodotlektiire (W. Gemoll). ‘To be recommended to all students.’ 
L. Mitteis, Romisches Privatrecht bis auf die Zeit Diokletians. Band |. Grundbegriffe 
und Lehre von den juristischen Personen (E. Grupe) I. A. Miiller, Zur Uberlieferung der 
Apologie des Firmicus Maternus (]. Draseke), favourable. 

13 Nov. W. Luckenbach, Auast und Geschichte. 1. Abbildungen zur alten Geschichte. 
7. Aufl. (Fr. Harder), favourable. K. Witte, Quaestiones tragicae (F. Adami), favourable. 
Demosthenis orationes, rec. S. H. Butcher. I. II. (May). ‘Does not show much progress.’ 
M. Barone, Sud/’ uso dell’ Aoristo nel mepi ris ’avtiddcews adi Tsocrate (Helbing), favourable. 
Fr. Reisch, De adtectivis Graecis in ws motionis Graecae linguae specimen (Helbing) 
favourable. L. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht bis auf die Zeit Diokletians. Band I. 
Grundbegriffe und Lehre von den juristischen Personen (E. Grupe), II, very favourable. 


To KkAipa TS "Artixns. 


20 Nov. Briefwechsel zwischen A. Bockh und L. Dissen, herausg. von M. Hoffmann 
(O. Kern). Jmagines inscriptionum graecarum antiquissimarum, tert. ed. H. Roehl 
(0. Kern). ‘The third edition shows a great advance.’ J. M. Stahl, Avitésch-historische 


Syntax des griechischen Verbums der klassischen Zeit (Helbing), very favourable. Vergils 
Gedichte, erkl. von Th. Ludwig und C. Schaper. I. Buholika und Georgtka. 8. Aufl. 
von P. Deuticke (F. Skutsch), favourable. F. Keppler User Copa (F. Skutsch), unfavour- 
able. Perst et Juvenalis saturae, rec. S. G. Owen. Ed. alt. (J. Ziehen), favourable. 


27 Nov. Euripide, les Bacchantes, per G. Dalmeyda (K. Busche), favourable. E. 
Arndt, Das Verhaltnis der Verstand tnis zur sinnlichen in der vorsokratischen 





Philosophie (A. Doring). ‘A serious and careful piece of work.’ J. Pflug, De Aristotelis 


G. Gundel, De stellarum appellatione et 


lopicorum libro V. (G. Lehnert), favourable. 
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religione Romana (J. Moeller). ‘ Deserves approval.’ A. Welzel, De Claudiani et Corippi 
sermone epico (M. Manitius), favourable. Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti, rec A. Souter (C. Weyman), favourable. Augustini scripta contra Donatistas, 
Pars I. rec. M. Petschenig (C. Weyman), favourable. 

4 Dec. F. Emlein, De locis guos ex Cuiceronis orationibus in Institutionis oratoriae 
XII. libris laudavit Quintilianus (May), favourable. J. Cornu, Bettrage zur lateinischen 
Metrik (H. Draheim), unfavourable on the whole. Guil. Noetzel, De archaismis gui apud 
veteres Romanorum poetas scaenicos inveniuntur in finibus aut versuum aut colorum in tambum 
excuntium (H. Draheim), favourable. P. J. M. Pfattisch, Die Rede Konstantius d. Gr. an 
die Versammlung der Heiligen, auf ihre Echtheit untersucht (J. Dradseke), favourable. 
N. E. Griffin, Dares und Dictys (J. Draseke), unfavourable. 

11 Dec. P. Friedlander, Herak/es (H. Steuding). ‘Stimulating but not reliable.’ 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, The choral odes and lyric scenes set to music by J. E. Lodge (A. 
Thierfelder), unfavourable. E. Graf, Der Kampf um die Mustk tm griechischen Altertum 
(A. Thierfelder), favourable. Plato, Apology, ed. by H. Williamson (D.), favourable. 
Virgil’s Aeneid, Books I.-VI. by R. Fairclough and L. Brown (D.), favourable. F. 0. 
Norton, A lexicographical and historical study of Ava6jxy (J. Draseke), favourable. 

18 Dec. B. Knés, Codex Graecus XV. Upsaliensis (K. Busche). ‘A _ valuable 
contribution.’ J. Burnet, Early Greek philosophy. 2 ed. (W. Nestle), very favourable. 
E. Galli, Per da Sibaritide (H. Nissen), unfavourable. G. Napoletani, Fermo mel Piceno 
(H. Nissen), favourable. C. Dubois, Pouzzoles antique (H. Nissen), very favourable. 
A. Elter, Jéinerarstudien. I. II. (Kohler), favourable. A. Naegele, Chrysostomos und 
Libanios (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

25 Dec. Th. Sinko, Adnotationes ad Euripidis Bacchas (K. Busche), unfavourable. 
Fr. Isler, Quaestiones metricae (D.). On the paragogic mw in Homer and other poets. 
P. Barth, Die Stoa. 2. Aufl. (A. Bonhdffer), very favourable. R. Faust, De Lucan 
orationibus. I (R. Helm), favourable. L. Weigl, Johannes Kamateros EKiwaywyy 
aorpovouias (J. Draseke), favourable. 


1909. 

4 Jan. H. F. Hitzig, Altgriechische Staatsvertrage tuber Rechtshilfe (¥r. Cauer), 
favourable. W. Nestle, Herodots Verhaltnis zur Philosophie und Sophistik (W. Gemoll). 
‘Shows learning and judgment.’ J. N. Svoronos, Ta vouiopata tov xparovs tov IIroAcuaiwy, 
AV (H. v. Fritze), favourable. J. Sundwall, Untersuchungen tiber die attischen Minzen 
des neueren Stiles (K. Regling), favourable. K. Schneider, Die griechischen Gymnasien 
und FPaldstren (J. Ziehen). ‘Shows great diligence and generally sound judgment.’ 
A. Struck, Makedonische Fahrten. 11. (G. Wartenberg), favourable. Terence, Zhe comedies, 
by S. G. Ashmore (P. Wessner), unfavourable. P. Mihaileanu, De comprehenstonibus 
velativis apud Ciceronem (E. A. Gutjahr-Probst), favourable. A. Loercher, De composttione 
et fonte libri Ciceronis gui est de fato (A. Bonhdffer). ‘A valuable contribution to the 
problem.’ G. Zottoli, Zusus Pompeianus (H. D.) Onan inscr. of Pompeii. H. Zwicker, 
Wie studiert man klassische Philologie? (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

11 Jan. F. Schulte, Archytae gui ferebantur de notionibus universalibus et de opposits 
libellorum religuiae (A. Bonhdéffer). ‘A sound piece of work.’ H. Schmidt, De Hermino 
Peripatetico (A. Bonhdéffer), unfavourable. O. Kolfhaus, Plutarchi de communibus notitiis 
librum genuinum esse demonstratur (A. BonhOffer), very favourable. W. Tschajkanovitsch, 
Quaestionum paroemiographicarum capita selecta (W. Gemoll), favourable. F. Jobst, Uber 
das Verhdltnis von Lucretius und Empedokles (W. Nestle). ‘A useful contribution.’ T. 
Fitzhugh, Prolegomena to the history of Italo-Romanic rhythm (H. G.), favourable. _T. 
Steinwender, Ursprung und Entwickelung des Manipularsystems (R. Oehler), very favour- 
able. T A. Abele, Der Senat unter Augustus (W. Soltau). ‘A useful collection of 
material.’ H. Ziemer, Aus dem Reiche der Psychologie (O. Weise), favourable. 
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18 Jan. F. Bechtel, Die Vokalcontraction bet Homer (P. Cauer), favourable on the 
whole. M. Carroll, Zhe Attica of Pausanias (A. Trendelenburg), favourable. Knappe, /s¢ 
die 21. Rede des Gaudentius echt? (J, Draseke). ‘A worthy contribution.’ 

25 Jan. Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. 
Ill. Greek and Latin inscriptions by W K. Prentice, and Publications of the Princeton 
University Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1g0g-1906. Ill. Greek and Latin 
inscriptions. Sec. A: Southern Syria, by E. Littmann. Part I. Sec. B: MWorthern Syria. 
Part I. by W. K. Prentice (W. Larfeld). G. Thieme, Quaestionum comicarum ad FPericlem 
pertinentium capita I/I (Schneider), rather unfavourable. Papyrus Grecs, publiés sous la 
direction de P. Jonguet (C. Wessely). Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, herausg. 
von U. Thieme und F. Becker. II. (A. Briickner), favourable. A. v. Velics, Onomatopdie 
und Algebra (O. Weise), very unfavourable. A. W. Sijthoffs, Unternehmen der Codices Graect 
et Latint photographice depicti (G. Andresen), very favourable. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


American Journal of Archaeology. 
1. W. B. Dinsmore: The Mausoleum at Halicarnassos. II. (Three plates, four cuts.) 

True knowledge of the design to be attained by following R. M. Smith, Pullan, 
Fergusson, and Adler; in addition, the knowledge of the exact dimensions of members 
and elements of design, shews how Pythios followed certain principles of proportion. 
A useful bibliography of ancient and modern descriptions is appended. 

2. J. B. Carter: Roma Quadrata and the Septimontium. 

Topographical methods of study of Rome must be corrected by historical. That the 
Servian City was preceded by a City of Four Regions is shewn by the Calendar of Numa 
and by the Pomoerium within the Servian wall. Apart from and earlier than this, 
there is no evidence of Roma Quadrata or the Septimontium. 

3. L. D. Caskey and B. H. Hill: The ‘Metopon’ in the Erechtheum. (Eight cuts.) 

Discusses an inscription in Brit. Mus. (ZG. i. 322). The pérwmov (col. 1, line 30) was 
a projecting interior partition at the S.W. corner. 

4. O. M. Washburn: The Charioteer of Amphion at Delphi. (Cut.) 

Supports the Cyrenaic origin of the monument against the Syracusan (cf. 4.7.4. 1906, 

p. 151), criticising chiefly the views of Pomtow. 
5. Archaeological Discussions, ed. J. M. Paton. 
6. Bibliography, 1907. 


1908. Part 2. 


Part 3. 

1. G. H. Chase: Three bronze Tripods belonging to James Loeb, Esq. 
seven cuts.) 

Three tripods from Perugia, reconstructed by Hoffmann of Boston, all with various 
mythological subjects (Bellerophon, Perseus, etc.). They date from about 550 B.c., and 
are Ionic Greek work, whereas the similar bronze and silver reliefs from Perugia are 
Etruscan imitations. 

a. Esther B. van Deman: The value of the Vestal Statues as originals. (Seventeen cuts.) 

The majority not portraits but ‘shop-copies’ of well-known types; not important as 
Vestal statues, except where portrait heads have been attached. 

3. B. W. Robinson: Two new inscriptions from Beersheba. (Two cuts.) 

One is of the fourth century ; the other, an imperial edict regulating the yearly tax of 
places and officials in South Palestine. 

4. Archaeological News, Jan.—June 1908, ed. W. N. Bates. 


(Eleven plates, 
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Jahrbuch des deutschen arch. Instituts. xxiii. Heft 1. 
1. T. Wiegand: The Hippodrome of Constantinople in the time of Suleiman the Great. 
(Plate, two cuts.) 
Discusses latest evidence for its appearance before 1516, as given by an artist and an 
architect ; the former incorrect in some points; attempts a reconstruction of the colonnade 
on these lines. 


1908. 


2. E. Petersen: Gleanings in Athens. (Three cuts.) 

(1) The Pyrgos and Nike-temple contemporary with the Propylaea. (2) Exact position 
of Artemis-Hekate, Hermes, Charites, and Chalkotheke on Acropolis 
(3) Criticism of Dérpfeld’s views on Hellenistic skene of theatre. 


discussed. 


3. R. Zahn: Hellenistic relief-vases from South Russia. (Forty-nine cuts.) 
Describes thirty-seven examples from Vogel collection, mostly of the ‘ Megarian’ bowl 
type. 
Anzeiger. (1) Notice of A. Kirchhoff’s death. 
(2) Excavations at Lachish (H. Thiersch ; nineteen cuts). 
(3) Miscellanea (Petersen). 
(4) Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, Nov. 1907. 
(5) Bibliography. 


Heft 2. 


1. G. Kropatschek: Pestles and Pla muralta. (Plate; fourteen cuts.) 

Discusses wooden implements, obviously weapons, found in camp at Oberaden, Lippe; 
similar to pestles used as weapons in Greek vase-scenes (¢.g. Brygos’ J/iupersis). 
Since pilum=Gk. tmepov, these are probably fi/a muralia, used in emergencies as 
weapons of defence. 

. E. Pernice: Diskos-throwing. (Three cuts.) 

Deals with Gardiner’s paper in /.4.S. xxvii., and discusses movement of legs in 

throwing. 


& 


3. B. Sauer: Nike in the Parthenon Pediments. (Cut.) 
Criticises C. Smith’s theory (/.4.S. xxvii.) ; Nike impossible in West Pediment, 
improbable in East. 
4. E. Pernice: The Tripod from the Isis-temple at Pompeii. (Four cuts.) 
Bronze tripod in Naples Museum, probably from Herculaneum, has been botched 
up in ancient times. 


5. T. Birt: Addenda to Buchrolle in der Kunst. 
Disputes Pfuhl’s corrections and additions in /Jahrd. xxii., p. 113. 
Anzeiger. (1) Annual report of Arch. Inst. 
(2) Finds in 1907 (Europe, except Britain; Asia; Africa). 
(3) Biblicgraphy. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Vol. XXIII. Heft 1-2. 


1. A. Prandtl: Fragments of the Parthenon Pediments. (Four plates; four cuts.) 
Identifies seven fragments in Acropolis Museum with pediment-figures: foot of 

‘Prometheus’; drapery and left hand of Zeus; torso of Erysichthon and head of 

Athena (W.); fragments of wings from both. 

2. A. Frickenhaus: Statue of Athena in the Old Temple at Athens. (Four cuts.) 
Not a ‘Palladion’ type, which was introduced by Peisistratos, but an older 

seated type with libation-bowl, for which there is evidence in vases, terra-cottas, and 

inscriptions. 


1908. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES 


3. F. Noack: Remarks on the Walls of Peiraeus. 
Walls shown to belong to fourth century. 


4. C. Fredrich: From Philippi and Neighbourhood. 
Notes on inscriptions. 


(Two cuts.) 


5. E. Nachmanson: Pre-Greek Inscriptions from Lemnos. (Plate and cut.) 

Two inscriptions in alphabet resembling old Phrygian, but non-Greek language, on 
a stele now at Athens; reading discussed. 

6. G. Karo: The Tyrsenian Stele from Lemnos. (Seven cuts.) 

Dates the above, by means of relief on stele, as sixth century; style un-Greek, 
but with affinities to early Etruscan; assigned to Tyrsenians. 

7. H. Lattermann: The Architectural Inscription from Athens. (Cut.) 

Additional comments and suggestions on that published in Ash. Mitth. xxxi., p. 135. 
8. C. Fredrich: Imbros. (32 cuts.) 

Description of ancient sites, inscriptions, and antiquities (terra-cottas, pottery, coins). 
g. R. Pagenstecher: The Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. (Four cuts.) 

Publishes clay medallion from Athens, with head of this type; the earliest copy 
next to the Crimea gold relief; from the top of a Campanian gutfus of about 300- 
250 B.C. 

10. P. Groebe: Roman Honorary Inscriptions. (Cut.) 

Publishes an Athenian inscription to Cn. Pompeius Strabo (89 B.c.), and three 
from Pergamon. 

11. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf: Eleutherae. 

Criticises Ath. Mitth. xxxii., p. 561 ff.; Eleutherae not made subject to Athens in 
Archidamian War; the Oinoe of Thucydides and Herodotus is really this place, or 
its successor Melainae. 

12. T. Wiegand: Inscriptions from the Levant. (Three cuts.) 
Thirty-one inscriptions from Constantinople and Asia Minor, mostly Greek. 
13. F. Hiller von Gaertringen: Inscriptions of uncertain origin. 
Establishes the origin of some previously published as from unknown sources. 
14. /d@.: Amphorae from Paphos. 
Deals with six found in 1903, with names of eponymous priest, maker, and month. 
15. K. Kuruniotis: Marble Head from Arcadia. (Plate, two cuts.) 

A head found near Phigaleia, the only example of marble sculpture from Arcadia ; 

characteristic treatment of hair; Egyptian influence visible. 
16. A. Frickenhaus: Erechtheus. 

Erechtheus was conceived as inhabiting the cista on the Acropolis in serpent-form (cf. 
the Brygos vase), and thus became the protecting serpent of Athena; the Erichthonios 
child is a later invention of the fifth century. 

17. K. Rhomaios: Potters’ Kilns in Kynuria. (Cut.) 

The first discovery of a potter’s kiln in Greece, belonging to the third century B.c.; 
form not like Roman, but as depicted on vases ; hence those on the Corinthian pinakes 
are certainly potters’ kilns. 

18. W. Dorpfeld: Olympia in pre-historic times. (Four cuts.) 

The new excavations support the writer’s view of the early origin of Olympia; a 
pre-historic settlement found with remains of dwellings and primitive pottery, but no 
metal objects. 

19. A. Brueckner: Excavations at Agia Triada. 

A final exploration of the site, made for a plan, has thrown fresh light on its use for 

burials in the fifth century. 
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Heft 3. 

1. E. Nachmannson: Inscriptions from Athens. (Plate.) 

Publishes list of treasurers of Athena for 349-8 B.c., the first of the kind known; alsoa 
unique dedication to the goddess Horme; and two others. 

2. E. D. Keramopullos: On /.G. vii. 2463 and 553. 
3. C. Fredrich: Thasos. (Three plates, seven cuts.) 

Topography and remains of the city of Thasos and other sites. 

4. F. Versace: The Temple and Stoa in the Amphiaraeum at Oropus. (Four plates 
seven cuts.) 

A full description of buildings hitherto scantily published ; the temple Doric prostyle, 
the stoa also Doric, with a chamber at each end for male and female devotees respectively 
to sleep in; both date about 390 B.c. 

5. G. Kawerau: Tripod-stands from the Acropolis, Athens. (Three cuts.) 

Some poros blocks found in 1885-90 not hitherto explained, shewn to be bases for 
tripods. 

6. M. P. Nilsson: Serpent-stele of Zeus Ktesios. (Cut.) 

Found at Thespiae ; dedicatory inscription of third century ; Zeus Ktesios a domestic 
god, sc. of the store-room, probably the same as Philios and Meilichios; originally 
conceived as a serpent; may be compared with Pompeian domestic shrines. 

7. A. J. B. Wace and N. I. Giannopulos: Communications from Thessaly. 

Wace describes pre-historic settlements at Zerelia ; Giannopulos gives some additions to 
Thessaly volume of Corpus (J.G. ix. pt. 2). 

8. W. Doérpfeld: Old Pylos. (Three plates, five cuts.) 

Describes three beehive tombs discovered on the site of the Homeric Pylos, dating 
about 1500 B.C. 
9g. /d.: Pisa near Olympia. 

Deals with discovery of pre-historic walls and tombs of the same period as those at 
Olympia (v. sup~ra), confirming the traditional site of Pisa. 

10. /d.: The Homeric town of Arene. 

On the site of the later Samikon are remains of a pre-historic town (late Minoan IL 

period); this must be the Arene of J//. xi. 723. 
11. K. Miller: Temple of Artemis at Kombothekra. 

Poros building of fifth century recently discovered near Pylos; shewn by dedicatory 
finds to have been a shrine of Artemis ; these include primitive bronzes and terra-cottas, 
and late Greek vases. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. xxviii. 1908. Part 2. 
1. J. P. Droop: Two Cyrenaic Kylikes. (Four cuts.) 
2. A. W. Van Buren: Inscriptions from Asia Minor, Cyprus, and the Cyrenaica 
(Two cuts.) 
. W. W. Tarn: The Fleet of Xerxes. (Map.) 
. W. Miller: The Marquisate of Boudonitza. (Four cuts.) 
. L. Dyer: The Olympian Theatron and the Battle of Olympia. 
. F. H. Marshall: A Graeco-Roman Bronze Lamp. (Plate.) 
. W. M. Flinders Petrie: The Structure of Herodotus, Book II. 
. G. E. Underhill: Theopompus (or Crattipus), Hellenica. 
. A. M. Woodward: Some Unpublished Attic Inscriptions. 
. J. D. Beazley: Three New Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. (Three plates.) 
. R. M. Dawkins: Archaeology in Greece, 1907-08. 
. A. J. B. Wace: Topography of Pelion and Magnesia (Addenda). 
. D. G. Hogarth: The Archaic Artemisia. 
Notices of Books, Rules, Proceedings, etc. 
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